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BASIC EDUCATION as a free, univer- 
sal and compulsory system of edu- 
cation best suited to the emerging 
pattern of society in India—a 
society where the individual in- 
terests and the collective good tend 
to approximate—is the subject of 
this book. 

It has been accepted both by the 
Union and the State Governments 
in India that Basic education should 
be the pattern of national education 
at the elementary stages But a num- 
ber of problems concerning both the 
theory and practice of Basic edu- 
cation have arisen since Mahatma 
Gandhi propounded its main princi- 
ples about a quarter of a century 
ago, the most controversial of these 
being the nature and place of pro- 
ductive work as a medium of learn- 
ing. 

Two extreme points of view hinder 


“the effective implementation of the 


3 


system of Basic education. One 
school of thought regards Basic 
education as a spearhead of a silent 
revolution to establish a utopia of 
the self-sufficient village community, 
While the other viewpoint of the 
elite looks down upon Basic edu- 
Cation as something unsuitable, if 
not positively harmful, for intellec- 
tual growth. 

Dr. Salamatullah, a recognized 
authority on the subject, discusses 
these mutually contradictory atti- 
tudes in this short but pithy exposi- 
tion of Basic education on purely 
educational grounds avoiding the 
pitfalls of both these extreme view- 
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Preface 


The system of education that developed in India during 
the British rule was considered unsuitable and inade- 
quate in many respects. As the national movement for 
the country’s freedom gained strength and popularity, 
more and more stress was laid on the need to orient 
education so as to bring it in tune with our national 
aspirations and requirements. No practical step could, 
however, be taken in the direction earlier than 1937, 
when the Government of India Act (1935) came into 
force and popular provincial ministries were set up. 
Mahatma Gandhi, then, enunciated certain principles to 
form the basis of the national system of education and 
appointed a committee of educationists headed by Dr. 
Zakir Husain to formulate a scheme. Basic education was 
the outcome of the committee's deliberations. 

Before Independence, the scheme of Basic education 
could not be given a fair trial for reasons aps need not 
be gone into here. After India won he eedom, Basic 
education was accepted both by the Union and the 
State Governments as the pattern of national education 
at the elementary stage. It was decided to establish 
gradually a universal system of Basic edea oal cal 
out the country in the long run. The very first Five Year 


Plan (1951-56) indicated the trend. 
A of the scheme has, however, presented 
a host of problems. In fact, Basic education has been 


Preface 


In the following Pages the author Precisely seeks fo 
do this in relatior. to certain important aspects of Basic 
education. Some of the material included here has 
already appeared in certain periodicals, But that, too, has 
been revised in order to present a connected view, A 

The author is extremely grateful to the authorities 
concerned for their permission to incorporate in this 
book the materia] published by them. 


New Delhi 
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MEANING OF BASIC EDUCATION 


> 


l. Basic Education and 
| Social Order , 


The Government of India has wisely accepted the system 
of Basic Education as the pattern of universal, free and 
compulsory education. For, in this system socially useful 
work forms the core of education. This visualizes a so- 
ciety in which productive work is accorded the greatest 
respect. This may develop into the socialistic principle, 
“Who does not work, neither shall he eat.” But sound as 
the idea of education through productive work is, perhaps 
it cannot be faithfully executed in the present social 
system of our country. Kripalani has pointed out the 
anomaly involved in the situation in these words: 


Scientific as the craft method is, it could not be intro- 
duced in Europe and America, in spite of successful 
experiments, because in a capitalist society there was 
no social atmosphere for it. The aspiration of every 
worker in such a society is to be a white-collared worker 
and if possible, to:amass enough money to enable him 
to avoid physical labour. But the method could be 
introduced in Russia, because its social aim was in 
consonance with the method. There it has neither 
lowered the standards of education nor of higher 


A 
research, * 


*Future of Education in India, The Publications Division, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, 1954, p. 11. 
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The contradiction indicated above cannot be completely 
resolved in a class society. In spite of our claim to the 
contrary, our education in practice is not consistently 
democratic. Even at the clementary stage, we find a 
glaring disparity between the type of schooling provided 
for children belonging to different economic classes. Asha 
Devi has expressed her views on this subject as follows: 


The true picture of our national education’ today is 
that of class education: one set of schools supported 
or aided by national funds for the children of the 
privileged; and Basic schools for the children of the 
under-privileged in villages and towns. Under these 
circumstances Basic schools cease to be national schools 
and become “poor schools,” and Basic education which 
was envisaged by the originator as the silent spearhead 
for a juster social order in which there is no unnatural 
division between “haves” and “have-nots”—loses all 
significance,* 


In spite of the weakness pointed out above in the 
implementation of Basic education in our country, the 
idea underlying it is essentially sound, This is in tune 
with democratic principles of education, For, in the first 
place, the scheme of Basic education seeks to provide 
education for all children in the age group of 6-14 years. 
The idea of universal education is fundamentally a 


democratic conception. That is why Fascism could never 
tolerate this idea. Hitler is reported to have said: 


Universal education is Most corroding and disintegrating 
poison that liberalism ever invented for its own des- 


*Ibid., p. 76. 
; 14] 


Basic Education and Social Order 


truction....We must, therefore, be consistent and 
allow the great mass of the lowest order the blessings 
of illiteracy.* 


Free, compulsory and universal education is considered 
a strong pillar of democracy, not only because all citizens 
will, thus, have equal opportunities to enrich themselves 
with the cultural wealth, but also hecause they will 
become creative and productive members of a democratic 
society. Modern age is characterized by large-scale pro- 
duction based on science and technology. So, in order to 
enlarge the productive capacity of the country, it is essen- 
tial that all people be properly educated to participate in 
developing production with adequate knowledge, under- 
standing and skill, and also to share the fruits of collec- 
tive labour intelligently. é 

Another democratic aspect of Basic education is that 
it seeks to eradicate the undesirable difference existing 
between the cultural life of the village and the city in 
our country. With the development of capitalism the 
wealth of the village has been drained into the city. Tagore 
has aptly said, “villages are like women.” Villages have 
lost their beauty and energy to enhance the glamour of 
the cities. In order to improve the cultural life of the 
village, it is necessary that the village be provided at 
least with the same high standard of elementary education 
as the city. The scheme of Basic education has this very 
object in view. The standard of the eight-year compulsory 
education both in the city and the village must be the 
same. Thus, through Basic education the level of cultural 
life of the village will be raised and it will be a significant 


*Kilpatrick, W. H» Philosophy of Education, New York, Macmillan 


& Co., 1951, P 5 
[5] 
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step forward in the direction of establishing democracy in 
the country. i 

Educationally we have one more obstacle in the path 
of democracy in our country. Those who belong to the 
lower castes and are called Untouchables have, for long, 
been deprived of educational facilities. Their children have 
been discriminated against socially, if not legally, in the 
matter of receiving education along with the so-called 
upper caste children. Basic education aims at doing away 
with this injustice by insisting upon admitting all children 
in the same school irrespective of their caste or creed. 

Similarly, the distinction that is made in our society 
between manual labour and mental work is detrimental 
to the best interests of democracy. Generally, manual 
labour is looked down upon and mental work is exalted, 
The effect of this tendency on education has been dis- 
astrous. Education has generally been equated to reading 
and writing only and it has excluded all work requiring 
physical labour which may soil hands. This is why a 
majority of those who have profited by the available 
educational facilities belongs to that section of our popu- 
lation which considers manual labour as something menial 
or below their dignity. These people either belong to the 
intelligentsia which earns its livelihood through mental 
work or to that class which lives an easy and comfortable 
life without doing any work itself, because it happens to 
own property or capital. Under these conditions, children 
of the toiling people have remained mostly illiterate. It is, 
therefore, necessary that they must be given utmost faci- 
lities for education; and this is possible only when educa- 
tion is harmonized with the needs of democratic living. 
Basic education strives to achieve this aim by introducing 


in the school such practical pursuits as fulfil certain social 
needs. 
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If social life is to be organized on democratic principles, 
its foundation must be laid on manual labour and pro- 
ductive work. For, this is the source of all that goes to 
meet the material needs of life. A society which is domi- 
nated by drones and parasites cannot truly be democratic. 
From this point of view, we must, from the very begin- 
ning, instil into our children love for, and respect of, 
productive work; and this is not possible only through 
precept or book education. For this, it is essential that 
productive work must be given an important place in 
their education; and they must be made conscious of the 
social value of productive work by actual practice. Thus, 
the attitude that will be created in children towards 
manual labour will help to eradicate’ the artificial and 
unhealthy distinction between physical and mental work. 
The emphasis given to hand work in Basic education 
serves to put this fundamental principle of democracy 
into practice. 

Another democratic principle incorporated in the 
scheme of Basic education is that the mother tongue of the 
children is made the medium of education. If the fruits 
of culture are to be enjoyed by all the people, it is ines- 
capable to educate them through their own mother 
tongue. The mother tongue is the most natural and 
convenient vehicle of communication; and it can be used 
by everybody. It is only the selected few who can pro- 
perly profit by a foreign language, especially when that 
is made the medium of instruction. Democracy in any 
country can be built up only on the sure foundation of 
indigenous culture, and the language of its people is the 
most important tool of that culture. Thus, making the 
mother tongue the medium of instruction in Basic educa- 
tion furthers the cause of democracy in India by helping 
her native cultures grow according to their genius. 

[7] 
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Basic education lays stress on training for citizenship. 
Democracy in any country can function only when its 
citizens are enlightened enough to perform their civic 
duties properly and to exercise their rights intelligently. 
Basic education aims at equipping the youngsters during 
the eight years of compulsory schooling with all the basic 
abilities, skills and attitudes which are deemed to be 


F What is Wrong with 


Basic Education ? 
o Ka 


Recently Basic education has become a burning topic of 
discussion and review both on the platform and in the 
press. There is nothing alarming about it. Any public 
measure that touches the lives of so many people as does 
the propagation of Basic education, must necessarily invite 
discussion and criticism in a country which seeks to be 
democratic. This has been so from the very inception of 
Basic education when its idea was initiated by Gandhiji - 
in 1937. But the criticism levelled against the scheme 
at that time had a different meaning from that which it 
has now. In the earlier period when Basic education was 
just being tried in a few places more or less on an 
experimental basis, it was largely the idea, the theory or 
the philosophy of Basic education that was criticized, But 
now the main criticism pertains to its practice or its 
operation. But this is not to say that the opposition to 
Basic education on the score of its underlying principles 
has completely died down. Even today there are quite a 
few people of considerable influence to whom some of 
“these principles are unpalatable. But probably they do 
not find it expedient to speak out their mind for fear of 
being considered undemocratic and reactionary in the 
present climate of enlightened public opinion. Therefore, 
they have to satisfy themselves only by concentrating 
their fire on the practical aspect of Basic education. 

It is very difficult to understand the objection raised 
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against, and comments made on the theory or practice 
of Basic education, unless one has a clear view of what 
it should be like. There seems to be a wide divergence of 
views and resultant confusion about the various aspects 
of Basic education To different sections of its critics or 
supporters, Basic education means different things mostly 
based on wishful thinking. People have their own notions 
about the meaning of Basic education and express their 
opinions for or against this or that aspect in the light 
of their suppositions. 

The supporters and critics of Basic education fall into 
three broad groups. One group consists of those people 
who stick dogmatically to what Gandhiji, the propounder 
of the scheme, said about Basic education. They would, 
for instance, insist upon the philosophical, economic and 
social implications of the scheme, as envisaged by Gandhiji 
in his pronouncements. They look upon Basic education 
as a “spearhead of a silent social revolution” culminating 
in self-sufficient, autonomous village republics. India ac- 
cording to them must have decentralized economy based 
on cottage industries and consequently decentralized ad- 
ministration. To them self-sufficiency is, therefore, “the 
acid test of Basic education,” and by self-sufficiency they 
mean that the entire recurring expenditure of the Basic 
school must be met by the proceeds derived from the craft 
work done in the school. As regards the technique of 
teaching and content of education, they adhere to the, 
view that all teaching must be correlated with the actual 
Processes of the craft work, and any subject-matter which 
is not amenable to this treatment should be regarded as 
superfluous and unnecessary. . 

When people who hold this view evaluate Basic educa- 
tion as practised in our schools they feel naturally very 
much dissatisfied, if not extremely disappointed. For, 
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none of their expectations seems to be materializing. Not 
only that self-sufficiency, as defined above, is far from 
being achieved even in those schools which are run by the 
protagonists of this view, but the method as well as 
content of education in Basic schools is{imuch too different 
from what they believe it ought to be. The technique of 
correlating subject-matter with craft is not much in 
evidence anywhere, and a major part of, teaching is done 
either in the traditional way or in a few better schools 
based on other activities and experiences such as social 
events, field trips, etc. Above all, the hope to establish 
the type of society Gandhiji envisaged seems to be receding 
in the background. For, there is a definite trend towards 
mechanized, large-scale industrialization of the country. 
The idea of self-sufficient, autonomous village commu- 
nities, thus, seems to remain a dream. 

Another group of critics is composed of traditionalists 
who place excessive emphasis on the so-called academic 
standards. They may haye different reasons for their stand, 
but all of them advocate that the chief function, if not the 
only one, of the elementary schools is to lay a solid foun- 
dation of those skills and knowledge which will directly 
cater to higher studies. Looking upon the curriculum of 
the high school and the college as sacrosanct, they would 
demand the programme of the Basic school to fall in line 
with it, thus making the latter completely subservient to 
the former. Knowingly or unknowingly they are the de- 
fenders of class education rather than the supporters of 
mass education. They would have our schools provide 
for the needs of the elite only from the very first ladder 
of education. They believe that it is in the best interests 
of the nation to press all educational resources into service 


Jopment of the “creative minority” 


for the maximum deve y 
—the intelligentsia—who can efficiently operate the ad: 
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ministrative and executive machinery. This implies that 
the production of material goods—food, clothing, shelter, 
etc.—which depends on human labour, is the province of 
inferior minds, and as such can be left to persons who 
need not have anyformal and systematic education. This 
betrays an aristocratic contempt for manual labour. The 
exponents of this view would, thus, maintain the existing 
stratification of society by their insistence on keeping 
education entirely academic. 

This group offers all sorts of criticism against Basic 
education. To them introduction of productive work in 
education means a sheer waste of precious time of school- 
ing. In the first place, they contend that such work 
should have no place in education; for, this could better 
be learnt outside the school, if at all needed. Secondly, 
experience has shown that in spite of spending one-third 
to half of the total time in craft work, students have not 
acquired any dexterity or skill worth speaking of in any 
craft. As to the correlation of other subjects with the craft 
activity, they assert that the practice of Basic education 
does not provide any substantial evidence in favour of it. 
Regarding the effectiveness of Basic education they con- 
clude that it is poorer than the traditional education in 
terms of the mastery of knowledge and skills. In support 
of this conclusion, certain investigations made in the 
field are referred to. For instance, the Mohsin Report is 
quoted as a testimony for this contention, because in 
that report it has been shown that the academic attain- 
ment of Basic school children in Bihar is lower than that 
of traditional school children. Some of the people holding 
such views have gone even to the extent of mobilizing 
public opinion against Basic education. They argue that 
only village children are treated with the fare of Basic 
education, while the city children still receive academic 
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education, and as a result of this disparity, city children 
start with an advantage over village children in the race 
of personal advancement; for, the academic type of edu- 
cation prepares city children-better fof higher education 
and subsequently for appointment to responsible and 
lucrative jobs. On the basis of this propaganda in certain 
areas there has recently been a stir among the people at 
large. On behalf of the village community, representations 
have been made to the Government that Basic education 
is doing more harm than good to their children; and it 
should, therefore, be replaced by the traditional type of 
education that is imparted in city schools. Implying that _ 
they are not given a square deal, they question that if 
Basic education is as good as it is made out to be by the 
Government, why is it not extended to the urban popu- 
lation? 

The third group which feels concerned about Basic 
education differs both from the orthodox and the tradi- 
tionalist groups. Neither they subscribe dogmatically to 
the Gandhian meaning of Basic education nor do they 
cynically brush aside the main educational principles 
They are rationalists and look at this issue 
educational point of view. While 
ple of education through productive 
lly and psychologically sound and 
e limitations of such 


underlying it. 
primarily from the 
accepting the princi 
work as educationa 
socially progressive, they realize th 
education. In order to train our young people for effective 


citizenship, they must be equipped, during the period of 
compulsory schooling, with a certain quantity and quality 
of knowledge, skills, understanding, attitudes, etc. This 
crucial demand cannot be met, they believe, by education 
based on craft work alone. They concur with the recom- 
mendation of the Zakir Husain Committee that in edu- 
cating children all the possibilities of their social and 
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physical environments must be utilized besides treating 
craft as a medium of education, so as to widen the scope 
of education and make it meaningful and related to life. 
To them education means ‘much more than mere memo- 
rization of certain facts, bits of knowledge or attainment 
of certain skills, such as reading, Writing, computing, etc. 
They hold that all experiences which can enrich the life 
of the individual or the community constitute education. 
Basic education of their conception does, therefore, include 
all the worthwhile experiences gained not only through 
craft work but through any other meaningful activity 
that can be organized inside or outside the school. As to 
the nature of society envisaged by this group, the aim is 
not to establish a utopia composed of self-sufficient, self- 
governing village republics based on decentralized econo- 
my, but to transform the present competitive and inequi- 
table social order into one based on cooperative endeavour 
to produce more and more material and cultural goods 
which are to be shared equitably by all who produce 
them. This looks forward to a Socialist pattern of society 
which seeks to bring about an economy of plenty based 
on collective enterprise and interdependence of producer 
units. This is a realistic view. It is intended to develop 
our national economy in the direction indicated above. 
After stating the above view of Basic education, let us 
now see how far Basic schools are functioning along right 
lines. So far as the techniques of teaching and learning 
are concerned, they are practically the same as used in the 
traditional school. Most of the tool subjects as well as 
content subjects are taught from textbooks rather than 
correlated with craft and other activities, although the 
latter are generally included in the school programme. 
Craft work and other activities are neither well-planned 
in terms of their educational possibilities nor properly 
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executed to produce worthwhile results. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there can be no question of evolving an expe- 
rience-curriculum. 

Why should it be so? Ous teaching personnel is not 
sufficiently equipped either academically or professionally 
to do justice to such a job. Teachers of Basic schools like: 
those of other schools have received their pre-professional 
education in the traditional way which is characterized 
by memorizing of facts. Even this inert knowledge of 
facts that they happen to possess, is generally too meagre 
to cope with the demands of Basic education. Besides, the 
professional training they receive in Basic training institu- 
tions is usually inadequate. They often get confused about 
the fundamental principles of Basic education. No wonder, 
then, that on assuming the responsibility of a teacher in 
a Basic school they cannot deliver the goods. 

What can be done to improve the situation? There is: 
no short cut. The remedy lies in better preparation of 
teachers, and this will need lengthening of the period of 
training and enriching the programme of teacher educa- 
tion so as to meet the demands of Basic education. If it 
is not feasible at present, as seems to be the case, teachers- 
in-service must be helped continually by providing them 
with the right kind of literature and other materials for 
their guidance. Units of work for each grade detailing the 
craft and other activities with knowledge and skills to be 
correlated with them, must be prepared and supplied to: 
every Basic school. : 

Moreover, there is a need for better understanding of 
Basic education and its problems on the part of educational 
administration, so that the current bottlenecks that im- 
pede the smooth working of Basic schools may not occur. 
Those who have some experience of Basic schools at work 
would know that sometimes work in the Basic school 
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suffers from lack of supply of craft material or supply of 
unsuitable kind of material. A right type of administra- 
tive machinery must be evolved to meet this situation. 

Another thing which szems to be wrong with the 
practice of Basic education is that the same stereotyped 
crafts have been introduced in all the schools throughout 
the whole land. Spinning is almost a common craft in 
Basic schools everywhere. In some places, spinning is 
coupled with weaving and elementary agriculture. There 
are a few schools where cardboard-modelling, wood-work 
or some other craft is tried. In order to make craft work 
integrated with the life of pupils, it is essential that the 
craft provided for them should have its roots in that 
particular community. There is little possibility for mak- 
ing the practice of a craft in the school meaningful, if it 
does not have a tradition in the surrounding area. To 
carry on spinning in the schools of a region where cotton 
is not grown, where spinning and weaving are not done 
by any section of the population, is far from a practical 
proposition. Besides, it is not of much educational im- 
portance either. 

If the productive work is to serve as one of the impor- 
tant media of education, it must be related to the life of 
the people in the neighbourhood, and it must be rich in 
educational possibilities, that is, by carrying it on, it 
must lead to various kinds of knowledge and skills, and 
create desirable attitudes, appreciation and understanding. 
From this standpoint, Basic schools in different areas must 
have different productive activities. 

' Lastly, let us take that aspect of Basic education in 
practice which is being attacked especially on behalf of 
the village people. Since Basic education has been accepted 
as the national system by the Government, it must be the 
only type of education provided for all children from six 
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to fourteen years of age, irrespective of their caste, colour, 
creed, geographical location or family status. But the pre- 
sent situation is quite different. There are various types 
of schools for the children of 6-14 age group. Mostly in 
villages there are Basic schools, while cities have Middle 
schools, High schools and the so-called Public schools for 
the same age-group. The upper class people do not gene- 
rally send their children to the Basic school. They prefer 
the other types of school where the so-called intellectual 
education is provided for. This arrangement is doubly 
harmful. On the one hand, the invidious difference be- 
tween the manual labour and intellectual work continues 
to tell upon the productive capacity of the nation, for, 
manual work is looked down upon as something degrading 
and inferior; and on the other hand, the Basic school 
remains a neglected poor school in terms of equipment 
and personnel, because in the existing social set-up the 
people who hold power, authority and influence prefer to 
send their children to the other schools and let the Basic 
school remain as poor as it is. Democracy demands to 
provide equal opportunities of education for all. There 
should, therefore, be only Basic schools for all children 
both in the city and the village during the period of 
that is, from 6 to 14 years of age. 
It is, however, desirable to introduce different crafts and 
other activities in different Basic schools according to their 
respective environmental needs and facilities. 

It is clear from the above that there is nothing wrong 
in the concept of Basic education. But the practice of 
Basic education lags far behind its theory. In order to 
make Basic education truly national and effective, improve- 
ments must be made as indicated above. 


compulsory schooling, 
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MATTER AND METHOD OF TEACHING 


3. Developing Curriculum 
for Basic Schools 


In regard to the constitutional directive of providing for 
free and compulsory education for all children upto the 
age of fourteen, the Government of India has decided 
that Basic education should be the pattern of national 
education. Basic education is meant for children of six 
to fourteen years of age. If all the children in this age 
group are to be educated at the state’s expense, the schools 
must ultimately be of the Basic type- At the end of the 
Second Five Year Plan in March 1961, only 48.4 per cent 
of children in this age group had the provision for any 
kind of schooling. A negligible portion of this was ac- 
counted for in Basic schools. It means that not only a 
large number of the existing schools are to be converted 
into the Basic pattern, but a large number of new schools 
of the Basic type are to be opened for the remaining 
children who are at present not benefited at all by any 
kind of education whatsoever. 

It is a colossal problem. It cannot 
resources needed for it are beyond the means of our 
national economy at the present time. To make the matter 
still worse, Basic education itself is attacked on various 
grounds, In certain areas where Basic schools exist side by 
side with traditional schools, people are raising a hue and 
cry against Basic education on the score that the children 
who pass out of Basic schools cannot get admission into 
high schools because of their lower standard of attainment 


be easily solved. The 
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in the academic. subjects. This criticism implies that aca- 
demic content of the Basic curriculum is inferior to that 
of the traditional one. It may be true to a certain extent. 
But the question is whether the criticism is valid in the 
light of the objectives of education which is meant for 
all the nation’s children on a free and compulsory basis. 
The main objective of this education is to train children 


for citizenship in a democratic society that India has- 


adopted for herself as an ideal. In the words of the Zakir 
Husain Committee on Basic Education, “In modern India 
citizenship is destined to become increasingly democratic 
in the social, political, economic and cultural life of the 
country. The new generation must at least have an oppor- 
tunity of understanding its own problems and rights and 
obligations.” Basic education must, therefore, seek to 
establish an adequate background for such an under- 
standing. Besides, it must provide for those elements of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes which are deemed essential 
for democratic living. 

In Basic education the emphasis is not so much on 
mastery over subject-matter, as on acquisition of equip- 
ment necessary for day-to-day living. The curriculum of 
Basic schools should, therefore, be determined by those 
needs of life which are common to all citizens. It would, 
for this reason, be a wrong procedure to overload the Basic 
curriculum with the subject-matter which is required only 
for further studies. Even in countries that are economically 
much more advanced than India, only a small percentage 
of children continue their education after they have re- 
ceived compulsory schooling. It is, therefore, neither fair 
nor desirable to force all children to undergo a curriculum 
with a heavy academic content at the elementary stage of 
education, because it is an established fact that very few 
children are actually academic-minded and, therefore, all 
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of them cannot do justice to such a curriculum. 

Basic education, as outlined in the Zakir Husain Com- 
mittee Report, envisages “a cooperative community, in 
which the motive of social service will dominate all the 
activities of children during the plastic years of child- 
hood and youth. Even during the period of school edu- 
cation, they will feel that they are directly and personally 
cooperating in the great experiment of national educa- 
tion.” In view of this, children in the Basic school have 
to be engaged in socially useful activities on a cooperative 


basis so as to provide for them common learning experi- 
e to the building up of such a 


ences that are conduciv 
importance of productive and 


community—hence the i 
creative activities in the Basic curriculum. These activities 
duce craftsmen able to 


are not primarily meant to Pro l 
earn their living by practising some craft. They are, on 
the other hand, emphasized in the curriculum because of 
their potentiality as educational media in the wider 
sense. These activities, if systematically organized and 
properly executed, would easily lend themselves to co- 
operative endeavour, planning, accuracy, initiative and 
individual responsibility in learning. Besides, in carrying 
out these activities children would acquire knowledge 
and understanding pertaining tO several school subjects 
ina natural and meaningful way which is generally 
not the case with the usual subject teaching in a tradi- 
tional school. 


As for the nature of activ 
Basic curriculum, they should, in the first place, have 


their roots in the community concerned. Secondly, their 
operations and processes should be rich enough to lead 
to other worthwhile educative experiences. Thirdly, they 
should be within the competence of the children at the 
Particular stage of maturity. 
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These activities should be performed in such a way 
that children not only realize their social significance and 
„dignity of labour, but also attain necessary skill and 
training to pursue some of them as productive occupation 
later on, if necessary. Thus, one of the objectives of train- 
ing for citizenship, namely, contributing to the produc- 
tive effort of the nation, would be achieved. 

Apart from the craft and other activities, the Basic 
curriculum includes certain school subjects, viz., mother 
tongue, mathematics, social studies, general science and 
art. The objectives and scope of each of them should also 
be determined by the needs of citizenship. Children must 
acquire during their compulsory schooling the basic 
knowledge, skills, understanding and appreciation that 
make for enlightened citizenship, so that if some of the 
children do not get an opportunity to continue their 
education further — as would certainly be the case with 
a majority — they should not experience any serious 
handicap in conducting themselves in their day-to-day 
life. Moreover, the background established in the Basic 
school should serve as an adequate basis for self-education. 
That is to say that the children should acquire interests 
and abilities to continue their education informally on 
their own if they do not get an opportunity to go to a 
high. school. With this end in view, the content and 
method of education for the Basic school ought to be 
determined. 

The mother tongue forms the basis of all communica- 
tion. This is the most powerful vehicle for transmission 
of culture. As such the Basic curriculum must provide for 
all necessary skills in the use of the mother tongue as well 
as for appreciation of easy pieces of its literature, So the 
study of the mother tongue in the Basic school should en- 
able children to speak, read, write and comprehend their 
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mother tongue correctly and to enjoy its simple literature. 

Mathematics in the Basic curriculum should mainly 
seek to enable children to deal with numerical and spatial 
problems as they arise in everyday life. The subject-mat~ 
_ter of mathematics should, therefore, be selected from 
the utilitarian point of view rather than for its discipli- 
nary value. Children must gain skill in and understanding 
of all those mathematical processes and operations which 
are involved in the usual transactions dealt with by all 
citizens. This consideration rules out the retention of 
those items which are at present included in the syllabus 
only because they are considered essential for the study 
of mathematics at a later stage of education. As a majority 
of children would not proceed to higher education after 
completing Basic education, they need not be forced to 
learn the material which is of no use to them, and the 
more so when it is generally beyond comprehension for 
most of them. The time and energy spent over this mate- 
vial could more fruitfully be devoted to learning the func- 
tional content of mathematics which surprisingly does 
not receive the attention it deserves. 

The course in social studies must equip children with 
a proper understanding and attitude so as to make them 
contribute their share to the advancement of their society. 
They must have an insight into the social phenomena and 
processes they are confronted with. For this, it is neces- 
sary to provide for significant learning experiences in the 
school not only through a study of social institutions 
and culture both in their historical and geographical pers- 
pective but also through participation in the activities of 
social organizations operating inside and outside the 
school. Such a course in social studies cannot obviously 
be a conglomeration of discrete elements of history, 
geography, civics and so on. It will, on the other hand, 
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be developed on the basis of experience units related to 
various areas of social living. In such a scheme of social 
tudies there is little justification for the current practice 
of treating history in chronological order or dealing with 
geography and civics in a logical way. The whole subject- - 
matter should be centred around certain social themes 
that are of interest to the children concerned. 

Sciencé has lately assumed great importance in our 
country as elsewhere. Today, training for citizenship 
would remain seriously handicapped if children leave 
their schools without having acquired an understanding 
of the fundamental principles involved in natural pheno- 
mena influencing their life and in things of their daily 
use. Study of science is essential for yet another more 
important reason. In a country like India where people 
harbour all manner of superstitions to the detriment of 
their physical and social efficiency, it is urgently needed 
to create and foster a scientific attitude in the people 
through education. A course in general science for Basic 
schools should be developed from’ this aim in view, so 
that children at the completion of their compulsory edu- 
cation may be able not only to understand the why and 
wherefore of various things they observe, use and do, but 
also to behave rationally in regard to personal and social 
matters. Such a course again cannot be organized on the 
principle of logical sequence of the subject-matter. It will 
rather have to be developed on the basis of experience 
units centring around particular problems of children’s 
life. à 

The main function of art in the Basic curriculum 
should be to provide for opportunities of self-expression 
to children through line and colour as well as through 
all available media, such as, clay, sand, wood, etc. If 
rightly approached, art would give ample scope for the 
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play of creative impulses and talents of individual child- 
ren; and it would become a veritable source of joy for 
them. It is very essential to observe the principle of 
spontaneity in, the art activity. For, this would lose its 
value if children are madé to execute things according 
to a set pattern. Art education should also enable children 
to differentiate between the ugly and the beautiful in 
form and colour, sound and movement. Our people woe- 
fully lack a sense of beauty. That is why there is so much 
display of vulgarity and bad taste in public as well as 
private places in regard to arrangement, setting and deco- 
ration of things. The situation would improve if our 
people acquire the right sense of appreciation in matters 
o art. Art should be regarded as an essential 
part of the training for citizenship. As such it should 
have an important place in the Basic curriculum. 

To sum up, the Basic curriculum should be considered 
self-sufficient in the sense that it should lay a sound basis 
for the training for citizenship, so that even those 
children who cannot profit by further education beyond 
the compulsory schooling either because of their poor 
standard of academic achievement or owing to their weak 
financial position, may acquire the necessary background 
to lead their life as responsible citizens of a democratic 
society. The Basic curriculum should, therefore, not be 
dominated by the requirements of the next stage of 
education which a majority of children are not likely to 
pass through. 

But the assertion th 
as a stage complete in itse 


that this would be an inferior ty 
this would not serve as a sure foundation to build the 


next storey of education upon it. The children who would 
go in for higher education after passing out of the Basic 
127] í 
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at Basic education is to be regarded 
Jf should not be taken to mean 
pe of education and that 
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school, would already have acquired an adequate back- 
ground of knowledge, skills, understanding, etc. to cope 
with the academic material in the high school because 
of their greater mental maturity at that stage. In order to 
make this scheme a success it is, however, imperative that 
there must be available only one type of education for 
all, viz., Basic education, during the period of compulsory 
schooling. Otherwise, there will always remain a room 
for criticism against Basic education, as we have it today. 

Viewed in the light of the objectives outlined above, 
the curricula followed in Basic schools of various States 
of the country leave much to be desired. They are mostly 
subject-centred. They contain much dead weight of mate- 
tial which has little relevance to the problems of ordinary, 
life. 

Now ‘the question arises: How to construct the Basic 
curriculum? It is clear from what has been said above 
that such a curriculum cannot be fixed in advance and 
once for all. By definition it would be flexible and 
continually developing. 

In order to develop Basic curriculum, we should start 
by drawing up a list of activities — productive, creative, 
social, cultural, physical, etc. —in which children are 
naturally interested. Then, with regard to each activity 
investigation should be made as to what particular learn- 
ing experiences it would lead to. These learning experien- 
ces should progressively be developed to such an extent 
that they meet the common needs of people’s life in a 
democratic society. These needs, of course, have to be 
identified as precisely as possible through research and 
investigation. These needs would determine the scope of 
learning experiences necessary for the training for citizen- 
ship in its various aspects. Ultimately, the learning ex- 
periences that constitute the Basic curriculum are to be 
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graded in relation to maturity of children from year to 
year. This too needs research and experimentation. 

Some of the important practical implications of the 
principles stated above are as follows : 

1. No curriculum can be fixed rigidly for all the Basic 
schools and for a long period of time. For, the curriculum 
must reflect the characteristics and peculiarities of the 
social and physical environment which varies from place 
to place and from time to time. 

2. The curriculum should, 
meaningful learning experiences 
satisfy their interests and needs, 
properly. Thus, much of the 
matter included in the present cum 


be discarded. 
3. In developing curriculum, the human resources 


available in a given community should be utilized when- 
ever needed. Individuals with particular talents and 
interests may fruitfully serve as resource persons in 
developing certain parts of the curriculum for which the 
school staff is not adequately equipped. 


in fhe main, provide 
to children. It should 
and help them grow up 
dead weight of subject- 
iculum will have to 
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4 Craft for Urban 
Basic Schools 


Ever since the Government of India accepted Basic edu- 
cation as the national system of education at the elemen- 
tary level and the State Governments adopted this as 
their policy, efforts have been made to introduce Basic 
education in various ways: Some thought that it was 
meant only for village folks and not for people of thè 
city. This thinking was based to some extent on the too 
literal interpretation of certain utterances of Gandhiji 
himself. For, he had characterized Basic education as 
“Rural National Education through village handicrafts.” 
This interpretation, however, gave rise to a host of diff- 
culties in implementing the scheme of Basic education. 
For example, soon it was realized in certain parts of the 
country, eg. Delhi, Bombay, etc. where the plan of 
opening Basic schools was restricted only to the rural 
area, that the village people did not take to it kindly. 
Resistance and even open Opposition began to show up 
on their part. They started charging the Government that 
by providing a poorer type of education it was deliberate- 
ly trying to keep their children at a disadvantage in com- 
parison to the city children in the matter of professional 
prospects. 

It was, in fact, anomalous to confine Basic education 
only to the village. For, a system of education which is 
designed to be national cannot afford to leave a sizable 
and important section of the people totally unaffected by 
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it. It is a contradiction in terms to restrict the operation 
of a national system only to a part of the people. This 
realization has lately dawned on the educational adminis- 
tration; and ways and means are being found to imple- 
ment the scheme of Basic education also in the urban 
areas. For instance, in certain States as a first step to intro- 
duce Basic education both in rural and urban areas, a 
uniform educational programme known as the integrated 
syllabus has been devised. This contains certain impor- 
tant elements of Basic education including some sort of 
craft and a few social and cultural activities. The greatest 
difficulty that is experienced here lies in the selection of 
suitable crafts for urban schools. In the absence of any 
scientific study in this field all kinds of crafts and hobbies 
are introduced arbitrarily in these schools under the cover 
of creative activities or educational handwork. Obviously, 
it is not a desirable state of affairs. The whole question 
of selection of crafts for schools needs to be examined in 
the larger social and cultural perspective if Basic educa- 
tion is to produce the desired effect. 

The Basic education. programme envisages that all 
educative experiences would arise within the broadly 
classified categories of the three centres of correlation, 
viz., craft, social environment and natural environment. 
We believe that all the three are interdependent and inter- 
acting factors in a child’s experience. Any one of these, 
if considered in isolation from the other two, would at 
best serve us as a useful and convenient abstraction to 
define the educative process. Any effort at developing the 
curriculum from the abstract standpoint of one or the 
other centre of correlation cannot but break up the essen- 
tial unity of a child's experience. While discussing the 
crafts for a Basic school it must be borne in mind that 
ultimately all the three centres of correlation are inti- 
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mately interrelated and present a unique pattern within 
a given socio-physical unit. It is within this unit that the 
child will acquire his life experiences and an undetstand- 
ing of his relationships with his environment. Naturally, 
therefore, it is this whole that will offer cues to determine 
the educational programme. 

To a great extent our present problem as to what role 
we should assign to crafts in urban Basic schools arises 
from this standpoint. So far as rural Basic schools are 
concerned this problem is relatively simple. For, a rural 
community, in its elementary and simple form of social 
organization, allows its members to participate in or to 
come into close contact with more or less all the aspects 
of social life. Further, in every rural community certain 
crafts are well interwoven in the social fabric of that 
community. Whatever craft activities form a part of com- 
munity living in rural areas, they also become a sub- 
stantial part of a child’s experience. and understanding. 
These crafts naturally take a place in our school pro- 
gramme; and perhaps all the major crafts that are impor- 
tant for rural life have already been included in Basic 
school curriculum. We have even worked out sufficiently 
well as to what use they can be put to in our school 
programmes so as to make educative experiences more 
meaningful. 

However, in bringing the crafts into our school pro- 
grammes we need to select a proper “work activity” for 
educative experiences. A work activity, as Dr. Zakir 
Husain maintains, has normally four stages: (1) a clear 
consciousness of the problem — what exactly is to be 
done; (2) formation of a plan of work—the choice of 
appropriate means, thinking out various steps through 
which it has to be accomplished; (3) actual execution of 
work; and (4) self-criticism of the result of the work done 
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in the light of the first stage, namely, the defining and 
specifying of the problem.*The first step indicated above 
may be taken for granted in the case of a rural child. 
For, he comes into contact with rural craft activities 
daily and sees their relationship to the life around him. 
He takes to them, therefore, so easily and naturally at 
the school. It is rather the life around him that has sug- 
gested these activities to him earlier. And once he takes 
them up, the school may lead him through the remaining 
three steps of the work activity and make his education 
complete. 

The problem of selecting a craft for the urban Basic 
school is, however, not so easy. The social organization 
of urban life is so complex and involved that members of 
an urban society can have very little participation in or 
contact with the total social life. They can at best have 
experience of life only in a limited sphere with which 
they are directly concerned. Other realities of social life 
are so indirectly and in such an impersonal way related 
to them that they are experienced only at an abstract 
level. What makes the problem all the more complicated 
is that the urban social organization does not constitute 
one single community for all its members. It is in fact 
a conglomeration of various communities carrying on 
different social and productive activities. To make the 
situation all the more unfavourable, the natural environ- 
Ment is so transformed that in a highly mechanized 
urban life there is very little left by way of common joys 
and sufferings at the hands of elements of nature. The 
problem of assigning a role to crafts in urban schools is, 
thus, inseparably connected with the problem of assign- 
ing a role to the other two centres of correlation. 

In our urban schools if we introduce the same crafts 
as we have so far done in our rural schools, we will 
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violate the principle of “work activity.” For, however 
much we may desire to make urban children take up such 
a craft ag'a meaningful activity, they cannot have a full 
consciousness “of what exactly it would mean to them, 
much less of how it is related to their life. The only 
"ationale for introducing it in the urban school would, 
then, be that it would serve as some sort of a productive 
activity or'a mere creative activity. This may look like a 
liberating device to reduce the tyranny of books in our 
urban schools. But there is a danger that such a practice 
shorn off the educational and social significance of work 
activity may easily degenerate into another vice — the 
tyranny of tools. 

Looking at the problem from a different angle we can 
see that neither the rural community nor the urban com- 
munity is a self-contained and exclusively determined 
unit any more. Not only the national aspirations, pur 
. poses and goals unify the two in their set interdependent 
roles, but the rural groups tend to get urbanized under 
the impact of the city; and the city tends to integrate 
rural influences chiefly through migration of people from 
the village to the city. The problem, therefore, is largely 
one of determining the degree of urbanization of a com- 
munity which the school serves; or to put it in general 
terms, the task is one of understanding the structure am 
the direction of growth of the society around a school. 
This will lead us from the problem of identifying the role 
of craft in the school to the problem of ascertaining the 
role of craft in the whole milieu within which a chil 
gains and. organizes his experiences. 

Let us take an example. In the Sadar Bazar area of 
Delhi, tin and metal workshops employ a number © 
children. Wittingly or unwittingly, I presume, they get 
useful knowledge of the agencies that help in collecting 
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taw material, in producing useful articles and in dispos- 
ing of the finished products. But this understanding is 
only ‘a small fraction of what will be essential to under- 
stand the society in which they live. Yet, if we were to 
systematize and organize their knowledge and bring them 
into contact with other social institutions and social pro- 
cesses, however impersonal their contact with these may 
be, it would be well within the framework of our con- 
cept of Basic education. ptt 

What we need, therefore, is a systematic survey of 
existing conditions, as far as they have educational impli- 
cations. This would lead us to a correct definition of the 
problem of urban education especially with reference to 
the introduction of suitable crafts in urban Basic schools. 
It is quite possible that we may choose to define the situa- 
tion in more ways than one and suggest numerous solu- 
tions. Therein lies the task of our research organizations, 
like the National Institute of Basic Education. 
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Some Prerequisites 


Correlation is generally regarded as the greatest bugbear 
in Basic education. The serious-minded academician objects 
to the very idea of correlation. For, he believes that this 
disturbs the logical order of the subject-matter, that know- 
ledge thus acquired is incoherent and patchy, that learn- 
- ing does not lead to acquisition of any disciplinary value 
of a permanent character, and so on. The light-hearted 
critic concentrates his fire at practical examples of corre- 
lation. He picks up the ridiculous ones from the actual 
class-room practice—and there is no dearth of such exam- 
ples. Thereby he tries to show that the technique in itself 
is faulty. The short-sighted enthusiast advocates that corre- 
lation is the life-breath of all educative process, and that 
nothing can be effectively taught or learnt without mak- 
ing use of this technique. In such a state of affairs the 
ordinary teacher is naturally bewildered; and in so far as 
the technique of correlation is concerned, he tends either 
to give it up as a hopeless job or tries to over-simplify it 
and claims anything that he does as correlated teaching. 
There is no doubt that this particular aspect of Basic 
education is very much confused and confusing. The 
situation becomes all the more grave when it is believed 
that correlated teaching is the central pillar in the edifice 
of Basic education. The problem confronting all well- 
wishers of this system of education is, therefore, how to 
meet this situation. This would mean to make the concept 
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of correlated teaching clear to all concerned and also to 
suggest lines along which this could be employed advan- 
tageously in educating children of the age-group for which 
Basic education is designed. 

Correlated teaching is one which seeks to inter-relate the 
experiences that a learner acquires. Experiences thus gain- 
ed become more meaningful. They are, therefore, func- 
tional and lasting. Isolated bits of information are not 
only hard to learn but very difficult to retain for a long 
time and still more difficult to use; for, their significance 
is not fully understood by the learner. But, if the inter- 
relationships of the facts learnt are made clear to the 
learner, he grasps them more quickly and can retain them 
longer; and what is more important, he can put them to 
use as and when needed. 

Moreover, probably the most important quality of teach- 
ing is that it must be stimulating. It is claimed that corre- 
lated teaching does stimulate children to learn. The reason 
advanced in support of this claim is that this method 
appeals to the natural drives and dispositions of young 
children. 

In a true Basic school the above claim can surely be 
justified. For, there education is organized around activi: 
ties—productive, creative, social, etc—which children’ by 
Nature love to engage in spontaneously. Nothing appeals 
to a child more than to use his limbs in activities he can 
perform, This provides free play to his imagination and 
opportunity to his self-expression—things so much needed 
for the development of his personality. The outcome of 
such an activity is a sense of achievement and a fecling 
of self-satisfaction, and these provide natural motivation 
for learning, 

e Basic school may be inter- 


Correlated teaching in th y be 
Woven with craft processes or be based on activities and 
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experiences concerning social and physical environment. 
An activity may fruitfully serve as a centre of correlation 
for various kinds of learning in two ways. First, acquisition 
of certain information or skill may in fact be indispensable 
to carry out the activity itself. Second, some knowledge or 
understanding may emerge out of that activity, ie. the 
activity may lead to some additional relevant learning. For 
instance, in making a tray of wood, the first prerequisite is 
to know units of measurement of length, area and volume 
and to have the skill in measuring and calculating the 
quantity of wood needed for the purpose. One who pro- 
poses to make a tray must, therefore, learn these things. 
This activity might as well lead to learning some facts 
regarding the nature of wood, its chemistry, geographical 
facts about its produce, means of transport, its cost, the 
cost price of the finished product, etc. One could well 
imagine that these and similar other items of knowledge 
might emerge out of the project of making a tray. This 
would undoubtedly provide a genuine situation for teach- 
ing these things. This is correlated teaching. 

Some prerequisites for correlated teaching are: 

1. As indicated above, the first prerequisite of corre- 
lated teaching is that children must be engaged in some 
worthwhile activity. Activities may be varied. The activity 
may be productive like spinning and weaving, wood work, 
etc. It may be social like cleaning the class room, school 
and its surroundings, arranging a picnic party, excursion 
or field trip. It may be cultural as celebrating national 
days, staging plays, or organizing music and dance per- 
formances, etc, Or the activity may concern health and 
physical development like participating in games an 
sports, intramural contests and tournaments, organizing, 
campaigns to fight out epidemics like malaria, cholera, et¢.+ 
arranging for drinking water and mid-day meals, etc. 
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What may be regarded as the most important thing in 
carrying on any activity 1s that it must be exploited to 
the maximum for educational ends. That is, it must stimu- 
late thinking and learning on the part of children. In 
order to achieve this objective, it is essential that first, 
children must feel a need for this; secondly, they should 
be guided and helped to plan it in minutest details; thirdly, 
they should try to execute the plan as far as possible, If 
at this stage it is felt that in order to accomplish the acti- 
vity the plan needs some modification, it should be effected 
accordingly. The fourth and the last stage of the activity 
should consist in making an assessment of the whole pro- 
cedure in terms of its adequacy for the end in view. Unless 
all these four stages are consciously gone through, the 
activity cannot be expected to yield the desired: result. An 
activity performed mechanically loses its educational pur- 
pose; and it is not good even for correlated teaching. 

One thing that should always be kept in view while 


selecting an activity is the maturity level of children. An 


activity may have immense educational possibilities, but 
it may be beyond the scope of children of a particular 
age-group to do justice to it. In that case the activity is 
more likely to frustrate than to stimulate them. The writer 
has painfully observed such situations when young child- 
ren of eight or nine years Were found simply mismanaging 
and spoiling the materials provided for activities like manu- 
facture of Amrit Dhara, iron hangers, shoe polish, etc. 

2. The information or correlated knowledge needed to 
carry on the activity must be integrally related to it and 
supplied at the appropriate moment, i.e. when the need 
for it arises. Similarly, the lessons that follow a given 
activity must emerge naturally from out of the activity 
itself, For instance, while ginning cotton, if the children 
find some moth-eaten seeds, the teacher may, appropriately 
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introduce the topic Life-History of the Cotton Moth. It 
would be correlated teaching in the right sense. But if the 
teacher attempts to teach Life of Eskimos by pointing out 
similarity in colour of cotton and snow, it would at best 
be called forced correlation. In fact, there is no corre- 
lation at all in this case. It is obviously ridiculous. Corre- 
lated teaching is meant to make learning meaningful. The 
relationship brought out in the first example, viz., the 
adverse effect of moth-eaten cotton on spinning and weav- 
ing leads to a study of the moth and its life history in a 
natural way making the information thus gained signi- 
ficant. On the contrary, in the second example the rela- 
tionship sought to be pointed out, viz., similarity in colour 
of cotton and snow is only superficial. This does not help 
children to understand the life of Eskimos any better or 
to widen their mental horizon in any way. 

Sometimes an activity may serve primarily as a teaching 
aid rather than a centre of correlation. These two functions 
should not be confused. The writer has witnessed this kind 
of confusion prevailing in certain quarters, which ought 
to know better. An activity like making bow and arrows, 
for instance, may be quite useful in teaching children the 
Story of Ekalavya, But this cannot be regarded as an 
example of correlated teaching. 

3. The materials to be correlated with an activity must 
be well graded, It is a common experience that almost the 
same subject-matter is gone through by children of various 
grades in the Basic school over and over again irrespective 
of their mental maturity and the state. of their previous 
experiences. This tends to make the whole educative pro- 
cess unsystematic and chaotic and to lower the standard 
of education in the Basic school. The writer has seen the 
children ranging from grade I to V being taught the same 
Jesson on History of Paper Making or Paper Manufacturing 
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Factories in India, after they have done some work in 
Paper Cutting and Pasting or Cardboard Modelling. Simi- 
larly, the lessons on Cotton Production in India or History 
of Textiles are delivered indiscriminately to children of all 
grades. This is a disconcerting state of affairs, as it involves 
a scandalous waste of energy, time and material resources. 

The situation pointed out above has stemmed mainly 
from the assumption that every teacher is competent 
enough to apply the principle of correlated teaching in 
relation to an activity, and to select the appropriate mate- 
rial for his day-to-day work. But what actually obtains 
belies the assumption. The grading of the material that 
can be correlated with various processes of a given craft 
or with any other activity in terms of its suitability for 
children of a particular age-group is a difficult task which 
calls for imagination, technical knowledge and experience. 
What is to be done then? The teacher needs definite guid- 
ance as to what material would be appropriate for a certain 
grade in relation to a particular craft process or a given ' 
activity. 

The problem 


kered with so far. We have been t 
general way, as if any material connected with a centre of 


correlation were suitable for children of all grades, But in 
reality this is a part of a bigger problem, namely, the 
problem of curriculum development in Basic schools. Its 
solution demands systematic research and investigation. 


This is a legitimate task for teachers’ training colleges and 
institutes of educational research to be taken up in right 


earnest. 


of correlated teaching has only been tin- 
alking about it in a 
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In the Basic school, mathematics like all other subjects of 
the curriculum is primarily meant to enable a citizen to 
live effectively, and not so much to form a basis for 
studying the subject at a higher stage of education, name- 
ly, the higher secondary or the university stage. It does 
not, however, mean that the mathematics learnt in the 
Basic school is not expected to be of any use for further 
study. On the other hand, this mathematics will form a 
solid background even for studying the subject at a higher 
stage, in so far as this is the mathematics needed for daily 
use in the life of every citizen. What is implied here is 
that the course content of mathematics in the Basic school 
is to be freed from the dead weight of the subject-matter 
which though essential for higher studies is not of much 
relevance to our everyday life. All children after receiving 
Basic education, i.e. compulsory schooling, are not expect- 
ed to proceed for higher studies; and even those who get 
an opportunity to do so do not necessarily have to study 
mathematics. Therefore, it is not desirable to compel all 
children to learn the material which may not be of any 


em later and which they cannot 


above, teaching of 
uld aim at making 


‘mathematics should first 
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lems relating to number and space, and (b) develop mathe- 
matical skills and use them to solve the quantitative and 
spatial problems that they meet in carrying out their craft 
work and other activities in the school as well as in the 
home and the community. 

Learning is most effective and economical in terms of 
time and energy spent when it takes place in response to 
a felt need on the part of the learner. We know that 
children become mentally active and put in their best 
effort when they have to solve a problem of their own; 
and whatever they learn in the process of finding the 
solution of a given problem is meaningful and lasting. It 


is important, therefore, that principles and processes of 
be studied by children in the 


] and significant to them, For 
n get interested in weaving 
size, they would certainly 


situations which are rea 
instance, if a group of childre’ 
a rug or a carpet of a given 
feel the need to estimate how much yarn of a particular 
variety is required for the purpose, before they start weav- 
ing. Further, they would need to calculate its cost; and if 
it is to be sold at a certain percentage of profit, they would 
have to find out its sale price, and so on. 

In order to make a mathematical concept meaningful to 
children it is essential that the situations in which the 
concept is experienced should be interesting, manifold and 
varied. It is not enough, for instance, to limit the applica- 
tion of additional facts to the processes of spinning alone. 
On the contrary, children should learn to use these facts 
in solving various kinds of problems relating to their games 
and sports, family life, transactions in their community 
and so on. In order to get a mathematical process or con- 
cept fixed up, it is better to present new situations for its 
application rather than to repeat 2 preceding situation. 
The more a child feels that he can apply 2 concept suc 
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cessfully to various situations that he comes across, the 
more effective is his motivation for learning further. 
Learning as a rule starts best in a meaningful situation. 
But this is not to say that.the child must always be pre- 
sented with concrete materials to apply a mathematical 
concept. He must, on the other hand, be gradually made 
competent to use it in abstract form. In order to make it 
economical, learning should proceed from the concrete to 
the abstract and the symbolic. It is, therefore, not only 
necessary but desirable to let children do sums involving 
abstract numbers after they have learnt the meaning and 
significance of the process concerned in a number of con- 
crete situations. This procedure would save time and give 


ample opportunity to children for Practice to ensure speed 
and accuracy. 


It should be noted that learning takes place by stages, It 


is the end product of a Continuous process. Immature res- 
ponses and even mistakes are expected in the early stages 


when a new concept is introduced. In the begi 


teacher should, therefore, treat the mistakes as symptoms 


stages he should regard them as a subj 
remedial work. 
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and application of subject-matter from different fields 
including mathematics in one way or another. Thus, what- 
ever children learn would be integrally related to the 
activities concerned. This is known as the technique of 
correlation in Basic education. » 

There are numerous possibilities of learning mathe- 
matics through such activities as mentioned above. While 
children are planning any activity with the help of the 
teacher they would do well to specify what portions of 
various subject fields would come in for study or use 
during the period that particular activity is carried on. 
All the concepts, principles and processes of mathematics 
involved in the activity concerned should be arranged in 
terms of their difficulty, and appropriate time be allocated 
to each of them. 

A few examples of how m 
certain activities are given below: 


athematics is correlated with 


Activity : Carding and Spinning 
(a) Making a carding bow out of bamboo. 
(b) Carding cotton and making slivers. 
(©) Spinning on Takli and winding the yarn on the 


winder. 


Mathematics involved 
(a) Measuring the length of a carding bow; 
units of length—yard, foot, inch, metre, etc. 
Estimating the number of carding bows of the given 
length that can be made out of a given piece of bamboo. 
Application of compound division. Calculating the cost 
of one carding bow, being given the cost of the bamboo 
and gut (tant); use of unit of money, decimal system, 


compound addition and division. — 
(b) Weighing cotton; use of units of weight, viz. 


use of the 
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“‘chhatank, tola, Kilogram, gram, etc. Calculating the 
speed of carding and of making slivers; use of a time- 
piece, measures of time, viz., hour, 
method in finding out speed. 
Finding out wastage in carding; use of percentage. 

(c) Finding out the quantity of yarn spun, use of count- 
ing, simple addition, subtraction, multiplication and ; 
division [expressing rounds of yarn (tar) into yards]. 
Calculating wastage in spinning; 


use of percentage. 
Maintaining record of carding and spinning. 


minute; unitary 


8 
Activity : Kitchen Gardening 
(a) Preparing beds. 
(b) Manuting. 
(c) Sowing. 


Mathematics inyolyed 
(a) Makin 
breadth. 
(b) Calculatin 
bed (being gi 
‘land), 
Finding out area of a rectangular fi 


gure; use of unitary 
method, measures of weight, viz., maund, seer, kilo- 
gram, etc. : : . ' 


§ a rectangular bed of a certain length and 


g the amount of manure needed for one 


ven the amount needed for one acre of 


(c) Calculating the amoun 
(being given the amoun 
use of unitary method. 


t of seed needed for one bed 
t needed for one acre of land); 


Activity: Health and Hygiene Programme 


(a) Maintaining monthly record of children’ 
(b) Maintainin fyearly record of 
children’s height and chest. 
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Mathematics involved 
(a) Weighing each child; use of measures of weight— 
pound, kilogram; their inter-relationship. 
(b) Measuring height and chest of each child; use of 
measures of length—foot,* inch, metre, centimetre— 


fractions of inch 1⁄4, %, 34. 


These are only a few examples to show how an activity 
naturally leads to mathematics. Similarly, there are possi- 
bilities of learning and using mathematics in various 
activities recommended for Basic schools; and they must 
be fully utilized. 

While emphasizing the use of the technique of corre- 
lation in Basic schools it must, however, be borne in mind 
that there is also a need for formal teaching of mathe- 
matics. Systematic treatment and drill of various processes 
of mathematics are indispensable to build up an adequate 
background in order that the child may be able to solve 
numerical and spatial problems that occur in day-to-day 
life. Even the exponents of the activity school or experi- 
ence curriculum realize that activities can at best! contri- 
bute meaning and significance to learning. They cannot 
be a substitute for systematic learning of a subject, parti- 


cularly mathematics. 
The technique of 
‘come a dogma. What is 


elements of formal teaching an 
This canbe done by “organizing the mathematics syllabus 


in terms of subject-matter sequences and objectives and by 
using craft and other activities to give meaning and signi- 
ficance to the subject-matter in hand and objectives in 
view. It is generally felt that the activity curriculum is 
suitable for the early stages of the development of mathe- 
matical concepts in so far as it gives social and economic 
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sign ance to much of mathematics. Therefore, in the 
lower grades of a Basic school emphasis may rightly be 
laid on the activity principle of learning mathematics and 
on the technique of correlation in teaching it. But, in the 
higher grades where a fuller comprehension and greater 
application of mathematical processes in solving real prob- 
lems are needed, a definite and systematic programme of 
teaching mathematics must be chalked out. 

The most important consideration in arranging subject- 
matter of mathematics should obviously be the inter-rela- 
tionships of various items that make it easy to progress 
from one phase to another. These relationships are chiefly 
of two kinds: (1) those that exist within a topical sequ- 
ence, and (2) those that join one topical sequence to 
another. : 

The ‘consideration of such relationships in respect of 
arranging other phases of mathematics sequentially may 
not be as important as it is in the case of the fundamental 
Processes, viz., addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. For instance, in arranging the measures of length 
the logical sequence is obviously inch, foot and yard. But 
from the point of view of effective learning in a Basic 
school the most appropriate sequence is foot, inch and 
yard. There the child has the Concept of foot first when 
he uses the one-foot-long winder and counts the rounds 
of yarn on the winder and records his amount of work in 
feet. Similarly, in the case of simple fractions the most 
natural sequence is 4, % and 34 rather than ¥,, 14 and 
34. For, the child grasps the concept of 1⁄4 more easily 
than that of %4. As a rule, arrangement of the material 
according to use is a more hatural learning procedure and 
made in relation to size. 
ts which are taken into con- 
ubject-matter in a teaching 
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sequence. One of these is relative difficulty of operation. 
Other things being equal, easy topics should precede diffi- 
cult ones. Similarly, in arranging the teaching sequence, 
factors like interest and stagevof growth of pupils should 
be considered in so far as.they have been investigated and 
found reliable. 

Ideally every child should be allowed to progress at his 
own best rate of learning. But there are such glaring indi- 
vidual differences among children of a given grade, parti- 
cularly in the matter of learning mathematics, that it is 
not possible to carry out this principle in actual practice. 
The children of a grade can, however, be placed in “‘abi- 
lity groups” to facilitate the job of the teacher and to 
provide suitable conditions for learning to each group. 
The children in the higher-ability group may almost be 
left on their own to solve harder problems, after they have 
been initiated into a new process or operation along with 
the rest of. the class. They will naturally progress further 
and faster. The very bright ones of this group may profit- 
ably be assigned to help individually the weaker ones of 
the lower-ability group. Of course, the latter must receive 
the utmost attention of the teacher. This group should, 
however, be contented with the minimum essentials of 
miathematics—only those rudiments which are of use in 
ordinary life. The average-ability group constitutes the 
main section in a grade. The teacher while presenting a 
new mathematical concept or process keeps the standard 
of this group in view. He expects the children of this 
group to achieve the goals set for the grade: — 

Concrete materials available in the school and its neigh- 
bourhood should be used in developing meanings of whole 
numbers and four fundamental processes (formulation of 
mathematical tables). In teaching common and decimal 
fractions, materials like apple, orange; ribbon, tape, foot 
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rule, etc. come very handy. 

In order to make mathematics really significant for 
children, the teacher must study carefully ways in which 
it is used in the home, schgol and community, and then 
devise methods to make children, aware of a variety of life 
situations in which mathematics functions. By organizing 
a stationery shop, a tuck shop or a children’s bank in the 
school, much of business arithmetic can be brought home 
to children most effectively. 

In mathematics there are certain things such as tables 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, etc. which need 
to be memorized by heart because of their frequent appli- 
cation. These are basic to solving any numerical problem. 
Therefore, automatic response is demanded whenever the 
child is confronted with them. In order to ensure such a 
competence on the part. of the child, he is generally made 
to repeat them ad nauseum. Experience has, however, 
shown that sheer repetition is ineffective and waste of 
energy and time. Unless thinking and attention are asso- 
ciated with the process of memorization, the things memo- 
rized are of little value. It is, therefore, said that responses 
should not be mechanically made mechanical, rather, they 
should be made mechanical with understanding. Then the 


teacher would not make the usual complaint that children 
could do abstract sums but they failed to solve mathemati- 
cal problems, 


In order to make the drill effective, children must be 
made to realize its purpose. This ca 
the practice a part of somethin 
useful. For instance, 


n be done by making 
g the children recognize as 
children in the Basic school feel the 
need to learn the addition tables early for keeping the 
record of their craft work. Here is a situation which natu- 


rally provides the purpose for drill in addition combina- 
tions. 
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Further, readiness depends upon the self-confidence of 
the child in his ability to do the task in question. This is 
possible only when he expects success in his efforts. There- 
fore, an element of familiarity: must be present in the new 
situation demanding drill of any kind. If the child has 
already learnt to enjoy counting, he could be made to 
learn addition facts easily, for he would have a fair hope 
of success in the new task. 

Examinations in all school subjects including mathe- 
matics are generally administered with one aim in view, 
namely, to assess how much of the subject-matter pres- 
cribed or taught in a grade has been learnt by individual 
children. It is, however, a very limited aim of examination 
from the educational point of view. Educationally, it 
would be a sounder thing in principle as well as in prac- 
tice to relate examinations to teaching at all stages, rather 
than to keep them apart, as is the usual case. 

The term examination has assumed a definite connota- 
tion—measurement of the knowledge and skill. This does 
not cover certain important objectives of learning, such 
to understand the inner signi- 
to think critically, etc. So a 
is now used to encom- 
the function of 
learning. Thus, 
le and mutually 


as ability to reason out, 
ficance of a given situation, 
comprehensive term “evaluation” 
pass all the objectives of learning. Further, 
evaluation is defined to help and direct 
teaching and evaluation become inseparab 
interdependent. 


Teaching and evaluation should both start with and 


aim at all the outcomes of mathematics considered worthy 
of attainment. How far an expected outcome has been 
attained is to be judged by a suitable technique. Tt is obvi- 
ous that all the outcomes*of learning mathematics cannot 
e assessed through paper-and-pencil tests. Other techni- 
ques of evaluation such as observation, interview, confer- 
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ence, etc. which can yield evidence for the attainment of 
a given objective should be used whenever necessary and 
` appropriate. Evaluation procedures should in all cases be 
adapted to the purposes for which they are most suited. 
Another thing to be borne in mind is that evaluation 
must be a continuous process. It should go hand in hand 
with the process of learning and teaching, that is, evi- 
dence on learning ought to be collected daily—occasionally 
by tests and frequently by informal procedures, such as 
class work, home work, discussion, etc. 


The conception of evaluation that has been indicated 
above obviously places a hea 


Vy responsibility upon the 
teacher. The main function of evaluation is directing the 
learning process effectively. For this, the teacher will have 
to use all the evaluation procedures to the optimum ad- 
vantage. These will include standardized tests, locally pre- 
pared paper-and-pencil tests, continuous observation and 
enlightened questioning of children while they are en- 
gaged in their daily work in mathematics. If suitable 
remedial measures for the difficulties discovered are ad- 
opted at the proper time, mathematics would no longer 
remain a spectre haunting children even in their dreams, 


as it is today; it would then, on the other hand, become 
a pleasant pursuit for them, 
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We Orienting Elementary Schools 
towards the Basic Pattern 


Basic education having been accepted as the national 
pattern of education at the elementary level, both the 
Central and the State Governments are committed to 
transform all the elementary schools into Basic schools in 
due course of time. This process has already begun. But 
there are certain difficulties which stand in the way of 
speedy progress of Basic education in the country. 

The transformation of the present system of elementary 
education into the Basic system is a huge problem. In the 
face of the prevailing conditions in our country and the 
human and material resources at our disposal this trans- 
formation cannot take place all at once. The problem of 
opening new Basic schools is in itself bristled with various 
difficulties, But the conversion of the existing non-Basic 
schools is a still more baffling and more stupendous prob- 
lem. One can realize the immensity of the problem in 
quantitative terms by looking at the figures given in the 
“Review of Education in India, 1947-61." Considering 
that the whole of elementary education has to be reorient- 
ated on Basic lines, the process has not advanced very far 
yet. In 1950-51 the number of children going to Basic 
schools accounted for 13.1 per cent of the total number 


* “Review of Education in India, 194761,” First ear Bonia of 
Education, National Council of Educational Research and Training 
Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 1961, pP. 797: 
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of children enrolled in the elementary school; the propor- 
tion increased to nearly 17.2 per cent by the end of the 
First Plan and is estimated to have risen to 23.3 per cent 
by March, 1961. 

This. shows clearly that it would take a long time to 
establish the Basic system of education as the only pattern 
at the elementary stage. It is, therefore, essential to devise 
ways and means to bring about such changes in the 
existing elementary schools, as could pave the way for 
their complete change over to the Basic pattern at a later 
date when necessary resources would have been secured 
for this purpose. The changes to be introduced immediate- 
ly must, in the nature of things, be such as would not 
entail expenditure beyond the present allocations made for 
education. It means that only those activities of Basic 
education which are inexpensive should be initiated in 
the ordinary elementary schools at once. But this is not 
to say that no additional amount would be needed at all 


to run the new programme. This would certainly require 
some financial resources, but these would be of a magni- 
tude that could easily be met by making necessary adjust- 
ments in the normal budget for education, 


If these activities are to help in orienting elementary 
schools towards the Basic pattern, certain conditions must 
be fulfilled. First, these acti 


l vities have to be integrated in 
the curriculum of the schools, so that they may contribute 


to the aims of Basic education. They should not be treated 
as mere extra-curricular activities unrelated to the main 
oe of the school. These activities would lose much of 
their value and significance as media of education, if they 
were conducted in a mechanical way devoid of the real 
Spirit, Secondly, there must be a Proper evaluation of the 
outcome of these activities. It must be assessed as to what 
impact they have made on the learner, how he has become 
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a better person both as an individual and as a member of 
his community as a result of this programme. 

These requirements can be met only when teaching and 
administrative. personnel are so prepared professionally as 
to enable them to shoulder the specific responsibilities of 
the orientation programme. The teachers and administra- 
tors of elementary schools should not only have the skill 
to organize the activities, but they must have an insight 
into the objective which these activities are intended to 
serve. 

As to the attivities to be introduced in the elementary 
schools, these may be of various kinds. There are certain 
activities which are suitable for all schools, as for example, 
health activities, social service, cultural activities, etc. 
while there are others which may suit only certain 
schools, for instance, a school having a sizable piece of 
land with irrigation facilities may practice flower and 
vegetable gardening. What particular activities a given 
. school should start would obviously depend on the avail- 
ability of the material resources needed and the nature 
and strength of the school staff. 

Whatever activities a school selects for itself, they must 
he properly planned, executed and evaluated; and what is 
even more important, they must be fully utilized as media 
of education. For instance, an activity like the bringing 
out of a children’s wall-magazine on the occasion of our 
Independence Day would require well thought-out plan- 
ning as to its content, time, cost, contributors, editor, 
supervisor, etc. In order to make this activity educationally 
More meaningful, it would be necessary to organize indi-® 
vidual study, collective teaching, workshop, seminar, etc. 
on various topics relating to the Indian freedom move- 
ment. This would not only enrich the knowledge of the 
children involved in this activity, but inculcate in them 
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certain virtues like initiative, resourcefulness, cooperative- 
ness, sense of responsibility, etc. 

After an activity is carried out in this manner, evalua- 
tion of its process as well as of its end-result becomes a 
useful exercise in learning’ from one’s own achievement 
and shortcomings, success and failure. 

When all these conditions are fulfilled, the activity 
concerned no longer remains an isolated routine uncon- 
nected with the main educational programme of the 
school or a mere pastime. It then gets integrated into the 
total curriculum, becomes a veritable source of effective 
learning experiences; and as such it contributes to the 
achievement of. educational objectives. 

So far as the syllabus of various academic subjects is 
concerned, the same prescribed for Basic schools should be 
introduced forthwith in all elementary schools. The diver- 
sity existing in this matter has already proved detrimental 
to the best interests of Basic education. Interested parties 
in certain places have begun Voicing the demand to do 
away with Basic education in the name of academic 
standards; and there seems to be a tendency towards 
making the subject matter of the Basic syllabus heavier 
in response to the subject-centred curriculum of the high 
school. Thus, the emphasis laid on the life-centred curri- 
culum in Basic education is virtually shifted to the sub- 
ject-matter. This shift is fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences, inasmuch as it would eliminate the progressive 
element of Basic education. It is, therefore, essential that 
while devising the same subject-matter both for Basic 
and non-Basic schools, the guiding principle must be its 
relevance to the life of the community and experiences of 
es eee its usefulness for higher education. 

l programme indicated above can, how- 
ever, be implemented only by such teachers and educa- 
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tional administrators as understand its implications tho- 
roughly. This would necessitate organizing short courses 
or seminars for them. Some suitable system has to be 
evolved for this. It is suggested that a mobile training 
squad be set up to give short drientation courses at places 
convenient for teachers of a particular area. The district 
supervisory staff should preferably undergo an intensive 
orientation course in Basic education for two to four 
weeks, Such courses may be organized. by Post-Graduate 
Basic Training Colleges during the long vacations at the 
instance of the Department of Education in the State 
concerned. 

In order to facilitate and expedite the orientation pro- 
gramme, certain changes in the administrative set-up of 
education are deemed necessary. The officer who is in 
charge of elementary education of the State at the Head- 
quarters of the Director of Education should also be made 
responsible for Basic education and the orientation pro- 
gramme. This officer should have a sufficiently high status 
to get the orientation programme executed without un- 
necessary delay caused by the usual official routine. He 
should indeed be assisted by an Officer-on-Special-Duty 
who must be a specialist in Basic education. e 

Some of the important problems concerning the orien- 
tation of elementary schools towards the Basic pattern 
have been briefly discussed above. Their solution needs a 
Nation-wide effort at all levels—government, community 


and the school. 


8. Beyond the 
Basic Schoo] ? 


“What shape will education take after the Basic stage?” 
has been one of the complicated issues connected with 
Basic education from its inception. This question has been 
posed not only by the conservative section of our educa- 
tors, who always find difficulties—real or imaginary—in 
accepting a new idea, but even by those who have enthu- 
Siastically supported the scheme of Basic education and 


worked for it. In the beginning, however, this might have 
been brushed aside as a theoretical question, but now 
when in certain areas this sche 


me has been in operation 
for a number of years and full-fledged Basic schools have 
come into existence, 


the question of post-Basic education 
has assumed a practical importance. 


Our secondary schools, as they exist today, are by and 
large not in line with Basic schools. They are mainly book- 
centred and supposed to fulfil the needs of university 
education. They, by themselves, are not expected to play 
any independent role in our educational system. That is 
why they do not prepare our youth for any useful occupa- 
tion which may be practised as a life pursuit after com- 
pleting the secondary education. The result is that our 
Secondary school graduates find themselves quite incom- 
petent to do any productive work. So they have to struggle 
for higher education, which Most of them cannot profit- 
ably carry on, or to run about in search of clerical jobs 
which are at best available only for a very few. This is a 
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terrific source of frustration and national wastage. 

In order to ameliorate this sad state of affairs, education 
at the secondary stage should be reoriented, so that it may 
cater to the needs of the individual pupil within the frame- 
work of our social pattern, as it is developing day by day. 

Many of the pupils studying in the secondary school by: 
their inclination and aptitude would find it more profitable 
to attain skill and efficiency in some productive work 
which they could practise later as a profession. For this 
category of pupils, education at this stage can be made 
almost self-sufficient. This will not only provide our youth 
with an opportunity for free education through earning 
their own way beyond the Basic stage, but will also create 
an urge for productive labour and a sense of self-confi- 
dence. 

Of course, all pupils are not equally interested in prac- 
tical pursuits at this stage. There are some who would 
be more inclined towards academic subjects. They will 
develop themselves more profitably and be more useful 
to the society by pursuing studies in Natural and ‘ocial 
Sciences and Humanities. Therefore, our secondary school 
should be a multilateral institution, in which all pupils 
must be provided with some experience of productive work 
as well as with a background in General Science, Social 
Studies and Humanities. This may be regarded as a core- 
curriculum, compulsory for all. The contents of this curri- 
culum should be determined in the light of the aims of 
general education, for providing a common core of culture 
calculated to fulfil the civic needs. ; 

Besides this, the programme of studies must oe 
various fields of specialization pene C the a 
ral, etc. Those pupils who show an aptitude for libera 


education should not be obliged to carry on craft-work 
beyond the limits set by the objectives of general educa- 
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tion. They should have more time at their disposal to 
study liberal subjects more comprehensively, so that a firm 
foundation may be laid for further studies in particular 
fields at the university level. Keeping all this in view, the 
Mudaliar Commission has recommended that multipur- 
pose schools be established at this stage. 

While the post-Basic education should be a self-contain- 
ed unit, it must not be isolated from the university educa- 
tion altogether. Certainly our High schools should aim at 
turning out self-sufficient youngmen who can make their 
living through productive work. This is undoubtedly a 
laudable aim. But in view of the larger interest of the 
community, this should not be the only aim for all cate- 
gories of talents which are differentiated more or less 
clearly at this stage. We need all types of personnel for 

onstruction. Therefore, our post-Basic 
t confine themselves to producing skilled 
but should make adequate provision for 
Specialization to serve as necessary back- 
er studies at the university level. 
On the basis of the foregoing discussion, it is not war- 
ranted to establish the post-Basic school as an institution 
cut off from the system of secondar 


schools should no 
craftsmen alone, 
various kinds of 
ground for furth 


very beginning has te 
Basic and multipurpos 
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the Union Ministry of Education at the instance of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education in 1957 to study 
this matter in detail has underlined the need for integra- 
tion of the post-Basic school with the secondary school 
system of the country and has suggested as to how this 
could be done. The major recommendations of the Com- 
mittee* are as follows: 

GQ) The study of crafts in post-Basic schools should be 
considered equivalent to the study of the electives in the 
Multipurpose schools and for doing this, proper standards 
should be laid down for both. 

(2) Necessary assistance should be provided to every 
post-Basic school to enable it to raise its standard of study 
in Humanities and Sciences to the same advanced level as 
is provided for them as electives in every Higher Secondary 


school. 

(3) While selecting scho 
purpose schools, the post-Ba 
the same consideration for this conversion, 
sible, as other Higher Secondary schools. 

(4) A common scheme of examination for both the 
post-Basic schools and the Multipurpose schools should be 
instituted by the State Boards of Secondary Education 


after giving due cognizance to the special features of the 
work done in post-Basic schools. This should automatically 
imply the issue of the same certificate for students of the 
post-Basic schools as for those of other Higher Secondary 
schools. 

(5) During the interim period the Government should 
recognize the school final examination of the post-Basic 
schools as equivalent to the certificates awarded to the 


ols for conversion to Multi- 
sic schools should be given 
wherever pos- 


asic and Multi- 


for Integration of postB 
Government of 


* Report of the Committee x 
j Ministry of Education, 


purpose Schools, New Delhi, 
India, 1960, pp. 19 and 20. 
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students of other Higher Secondary schools for purposes 
of employment and urge upon the universities to accord 
the same recognition to that examination for purposes of 
admission to institutions of higher learning. 

(6). In order to enable post-Basic schools to improve the 
quality of their teachers and strengthen their laboratory, 
library, etc., the same financial assistance and 
should be made available to the post-Basic schools as is 
being done to the Higher Secondary and Multipurpose 
schools, 

(7) As a matter of 
schools should, in the 
in the matter of em 
which their training 

(8) The recomme 


guidance 


on the productive a 

(9) The technique of correlation should be specifically 
emphasized in all Higher Secondary and Multipurpose 
schools and utilized as an effective technique of teaching 
to the extent it is n 


ormally possible to do so at that stage 
of education, 


(10) Every post-Basic school 


should sui th 
words “Higher Secondary” ould suitably add the 


to its name, 
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9, Supervision of 
Basic Schools 


It was realized from the very inception of the scheme of 
Basic education that a proper system of supervision should 
be devised to guide and help the Basic school teacher in 
performing his duties in an efficient manner. In view of 
this the Zakir Husain Committee recommended that pro- 
vision be made to train supervisors for this specialized 
work. Defining the role of the supervisor, the Committee 
underlined that he should serve as a leader in the edu- 
cational experiment and offer cooperation and help to 
teachers who are relatively less experienced or less 


resourceful than he. 
Generally speaking, there are three different concepts 
of supervision in education, namely,. the authoritarian, 
the laissez-faire and the democratic. The authoritarian 
type, as the name suggests, is dictatorial, rigid and leaves 
no scope for individual initiative. In India we are familiar 
with this concept because our educational system, run 
by the British, was primarily designed to perpetuate their 
administrative control over the country by means of a 
Strict and authoritarian system of education. In that 


framework a hierarchy of officials was created to control 
hy of officers to run the 


Schools just as there was a hierarc r 
civil and military administration. This system virtually 
amounted to police surveillance. pi 

type of supervision, 


As opposed to the authoritarian 
certain extremists advocate what is called ‘the laissez-faire 
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concept of supervision, or the “let alone” concept that 
would allow schools to function freely, without any kind 
of external imposition or even guidance. The schools are 
here regarded completely autonomous. This concept is 
the other extreme and in effect amounts to licence for 
unbridled action on the part of schools. It overlooks the 
basic principle that education is a social function and 
that school derives its authority from society. Organized 


education cannot afford to be indifferent to the direction 


and guidance given by various public agencies. 

The third kind of supervision is democratic supervision. 
It is held that supervision based on a free process of inter- 
action between teachers and educational administrators 
makes for better results in education, both from the stand- 


point of teachers and pupils. This is known as democratic 
Supervision. It aims at educ 


ulates and guides them to plan 
their work wisely and to execute it judiciously. Thus, 
teachers have a wide sco 


_ The kind of supervision that obtains in Indian schools 
is far from democratic, No genuine cooperation exists 
between the inspectorial staff and the teachers for the 
umprovement of the educational system. The term 
the role of an inspector is pri- 
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“inspector” Suggests that 
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marily to judge rather than to help and guide. He is 
hardly ever in touch with the actual situation to enable 
him to know much about the problems that teachers are 
faced with. His inspection remarks and suggestions are 
often communicated too late to be of any practical use to 
the’ teachers concerned. His evaluation is mainly confined 
to the academic side of the school curriculum that ex- 
cludes such important educational activities as games and 
sports, hobbies, community work, health and hygiene 
projects, etc. In short, a defective technique of inspection 
further strengthens the inadequacy of our educational 
programme. 

Another defect of our system of supervision is that it is 
inadequate with regard to its frequency and duration. A 
‘school is inspected once or twice a year and inspection 
lasts for only one day or two. Even this time is not entire- 
ly devoted to educational matters; a major part of it is 
taken up by formal checking of accounts and records of 
all kinds. Almost all inspectors today have to devote a 
‘considerable portion of their time to administrative 
‘duties. Most inspectors have no specific training for their 
jobs, and some do not even have any professional training 


‘OY experience, 

The plight of Basic schoo 
away from the headquarters of the Inspectorate 1s even 
‘Worse. The schools receive practically no supervision. This 
‘is a sad fact, because supervision is needed most in rural 
schools where the teachers have comparatively less of 
t and other educational facilities. That 
ed it necessary 
dministrative 
possible, and 


Is situated in rural areas far 


training, equipmen 
is why the Zakir Husain Committee deem 
that the supervisor's load of unavoidable ai 
and routine work should be made as light as 
that there should be an adequate number of supervisors, 
and the supervisory. district should not be unmanageably 
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large. This will certainly mean greater expense, but eco- 
nomy here will be a bad economy. 

The defects and shortcomings mentioned above can be 
removed only by carefully: defining the scope of super- 
vision in the context of objectives and goals of Basic 
education. Generally speaking, Basic education seeks to 
provide adequate opportunities for an all-round growth of 
children so that they can live a happy life, and as citizens, 
can contribute to the welfare of their community. Certain 


factors that must be borne in mind while determining 
the scope of supervision are: 


1. The basis of children’s growth: children’s interests, 

capacities, past achievements. i 
The director of the process of growth, i.e. the 
teacher: his personal qualities, professional compe- 
tence, knowledge of subject:matter and skill in 


teaching, inter-personal relations of school teachers 
and the head of the institution. 


3- The means of children’s growth: 
(a) curriculum, its functional value or social utility 
and its interest value to the learner; (b) methods of 
teaching, i.e. activities, Projects, textbooks, and 
other educational materials: (c) the socio-physical 
environment for learning — lighting and seating 
arrangement, school building, school organization, 


recreational facilities, home conditions, community 
resources. 


2, 


The scope of supervision will 
vice cannot be rendered effectively 
tor of schools as we have so far 
Ponsibility for supervision has to þ 
officials, i.e. directors, 


show us that this ser- 

by the so-called inspec- 

known him. The res- 

shared by all school 

superintendents, principals, head- 
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masters, inspectors, and supérvisors, for, supervision now 
covers all phases of education relating to the improvement 
of teaching both from the standpoint of teachers and 
students. 

All members of supervisory personnel should work in 
close collaboration with teachers in working out a curri- 
culum that covers both the individual and social needs of 
the pupil. It must utilize community resources and pre- 
pare pupils to play their rightful role in the productive 
activity of the community. : p 

Supervisors should establish close contacts with rep: 
sentative groups in the community in order to study the 
problems of children and youth and to determine the 
various ways in which local organizations like citizens 
committees, panchayats, youth clubs, children’s aid socie 
ties, Bharat Sewak Samaj, Bharat Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides Association, etc. can aid in an out-of-school edu- 
cational programme. f : 

Another function of supervisors is to guide teachers in 
organizing parent-teacher association and in N e 
to solve problems concerning the behaviour and activities 
of their children. - i 

Teachers would benefit greatly if the supervisor 
demonstrated better techniques of teaching when he 
came to visit the school. In certain countries it is regard- 
ed as a part of the supervisor's duty to R Soe er 
to actual teaching. For instance, 1n Denn an mn i 
is even required to teach in a school two days a week. 


i x lthy doubts as to the 
should be his duty to awaken e be teks foes 


inadequacy of familiar routines, 0 the 1 
reflective 7 think, to stimulate expaimene D E 
and suggestion and to spread progressive i ae 7 E 
The supervisor should help teachers in a Pe 8 j 
and examinations, in determining aims an obj 
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subjects taught, in reorganizing and adapting courses of 
study, in developing the assignment and the unit, type of 
teaching aid, and in improving the standard of produc- 
tive work. d 

A comprehensive programme of supervision cannot be 
carried out by the traditional method of inspection. It 
would need the use of varied techniques. In small schools 
it is possible for the supervisor to. guide and help teachers 
individually by supervizing their work, conferring with 
— studying the causes of their failure, analyzing 

ming difficulties of pupils, adjusting teacher-pupil 
differences, etc. But if the school is too big to make this 
individual approach impracticable, the supervisor can use| 
group-methods for the guidance of all teachers in the 
school. He can hold conferences, panel discussions, semi- 
nars, suggest relevant reading materials from books and 
magazines, arrange field trips, educational excursions and 
summer camps, give demonstration and model lessons, use 
films and other visual aids, and the like. What particular 
method is to be used and how, would depend upon the 
nature of the problem to be tackled, the situation of the 


school in question and the resources available for the 
purpose. f 
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cient time and attention to them. This ‘arrangement 
would benefit both the Directorate of Education and the 
Teachers’ college, relieving the former of a part of its 
supervisory obligations and providing the latter with an 
opportunity for evaluating the outcome of its own train- 
ing programme in the concrete situation of schools. 


171 


10 Research in 
Basic Education 


Today there is hardly a field of human endeavour where 
@ need for research and investigation is not realized. It 
is, because in this age of science people are not just satis- 
fied with doing a thing in a haphazard way and accept 
the result as something inevitable, On the other hand, 
people are increasingly becoming planning-minded. This 


involves serious thinking in advance of ways and means 


needed to fulfil a felt need, scientific evaluation of the 
outcome at various 


speedy rectification 


ty can be secured without 
human resources, and for 
erful agency. India intends 
Ifare state. Her aim is to 
of society. To achieve this 
its role. The Third Five Year 
the following words : 


improving the quality of its 
this, education is the most pow 
to transform itself into a wel 
establish a socialistic pattern 
aim, education mus? play 
Plan underlines this role in 


Education is the m 


ost important single factor in 
achieving rapid econo 


mic development and technologi- 
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cal progress and in creating a social order founded on 
the values of freedom, social justice and equal oppor- 
tunity. Programmes of education lie at the base of the 
effort to forge the bonds of common citizenship, to 
harness the energies of the people, and to develop the 
natural and human resources of every part of the coun- 
try. Developments of the past decade have created a 
momentum for economic growth; yet, there are large 


deficiencies in the sphere of education which must be 


removed speedily, if progress is to be sustained ash 


enduring.” 

Education, being recognized as fundamental to all 
kinds of development in society, needs to be put on a 
scientific basis. Hence the need for planning and research 
in education. In India the Government has now accepted 
that the pattern of compulsory education for all children 
in the 6-14 age group shall be what is known as Basic 
education. Research in Basic education assumes all the 


More importance, because it will be concerned with a 
huge section of our population, being compulsory for all 
‘d besides, it represents a great 


future citizens of India, an 
departure from the traditional system of elementary edu- 
cation in terms of its aims, principles and methods, which 
need to be investigated and systematized in easily under- 
standable forms. Markee 

The sedi ir constant research and investigation into 
Various problems and aspects of Basic See 
envisaged from its very inception The Zakir Se 
Committee which drew up the original scheme A i 
education recommended that each province show estab- 
*Third Five Year Plan, New Delhi, Government of India, Plan- 
ning Commission, 1961, P: 573- 
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lish a Board of Education whose functions should include 
organization and conduct of research in Basic education. 
The Committee recommended : 


The Board: of Education in each province should pro- 
vide on its academic side for an efficient staff of edu- 

cational experts. This staff should carry on scientific 
‘research to fit the school curriculum to the real life of 
» the people, and to guide the teachers in the use of the 

new standards and norms of achievement. They should 

try progressive methods of teaching, keep the teachers 

in touch with the results of successful experiments 
‘undertaken in this country and elsewhere, and also 
' guide the training of teachers and supervisors.* 


*Zakir Husain 


Committee R 
Bombay, 1938, ‘pp. peng 


Vora &'Co. Publishers Ltd. 
40 & 41. : 
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published in 1956. The.Committee placed on record that 
there is practically no research being done in -the Basic 
training institutions we visited.”* This dark picture is not 
much illumined by the work done under the auspices of 
other institutions of higher Jearning in this particilar 
field. To quote a mimeographed pamphlet . entitled, 
Research and Investigation in Basic Education,” brought 
out by the National Centre for Research in Basic Edu- 
cation, “...there is hardly any systematic and well- 
planned research being done iñ Basic education in our 
country. Some sporadic attempts have been made by 
individuals for securing University Degrees, but these 
are more or less fact finding enquiries and their results 
cannot be applicable on a nation-wide basis.” i 
The abstracts of research reports and investigations 
published by the National Centre show that most of them 
are inadequate, superficial and fragmentary ‘in their 
design and execution. But there is no reason for surprise 
or alarm; for, a majority of these reports are the work of 
the students of M.Ed. class where research forms only a 
small part of the requirements for the Degree. The 
National Centre for Research in Basic Education was 
established by the Government of India towards the end 
of 1955 for the set purpose of carrying on! research in 


Basic’ education. A few months later in the beginning of 
the National Institute 


1956, the Centre was renamed as 
of Basic Education. In addition to conducting yesearch, 
the Institute has been entrusted with several other-impor- 
„tant functions in relation to Basic education. But adequate > 
Tesources are not provided to enableit to do full justice 
gned to it. Keeping 


to the multifarious responsibilities assi 


ttee on Basic Education, Govern- 
; 3 aft 


ment Commi 
of Education, 1956, P- 17: 


[avon 


“Report of the Assesst 
Ment’ of India, Ministry 
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in view its “national” appellation, the arrangements made 
at the Institute, particularly in the field of research, leave 
much to be desired. That is why it has not been able to 
make any significant contribution to the understanding 
and solution of the various problems concerning Basic 
education. It is, however, commendable that in spite of 
considerable handicaps, the Institute could undertake a 
number of research projects during the last six years or 
so, and a few of those have come to a successful con- 
clusion. x 

Certain State Governments have also established 
bureaus of educational and psychological research. Some 
of these have conducted a few valuable researches in the 
field of Basic education as well. For instance, the compara- 
tive study of attainment of Basic and non-Basic school 
children made by the Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, Bihar, May prove quite useful in high- 
lighting some of the practices of Basic schools and rectify- 
ing the other. A few private institutions have also done 
some work in the field, such as bringing out of achieve- 
ment tests for use in the Basic schools of certain regions. 
ia ape ce that by and large, very little has so far 
ccomplished in the nature of fundamental research 
in Basic education. 
A survey of the researches in Basic education indicates 
that there exists a wide difference of opinion about the 
meaning of Basic education and that there is a great 
variation in the conclusions drawn in respect of adequacy 
and efficiency of Basic education, This is so, because even 
those agencies which are responsible for introducing and 
fostering Basic education as a public duty, hold divergent 
opinions and conflicting views regarding the basic princi- 
ples of Basic education. For example, the Assessment 
Committee on Basic Education has recorded that in cer- 
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tain States like Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, produc- 
tivity is deliberately understressed and neglected in Basic 
schools and “creative activity” — Whatever it may mean 
— is counter-posed to “productive activity.” All manner 
of funny ventures are undertaken under the name of 
Basic education. It is also felt that in many cases edu: 
cational ‘pattern in the so-called Basic schools is in no 
way different from the traditional pattern except for an 
additional subject of craft which is often accorded an 
insignificant place in the whole educational programme, 
It is generally the same old type of bookish instruction 
that goes on unhampered in most of the “Basic schools.” 
Whatever the reasons might be, Basic education, in fact, 
has not been given a fair trial so far. No wonder, then, 
that the state of research in Basic education is so un- 
satisfactory. 

It is time that Basic education is taken up seriously as 
the national system of education and research in this field 
is encouraged with a view to meeting the emerging needs 
and solving the problems related to this system. | 

Apart from the administrative problems which must 
be looked into and solved, there is an urgent need for 
research in the following areas of Basic education : ; 

1. Curriculum. To an ordinary teacher of the Basic 
school, the concept of activity-curriculum is a complicat- 
ed affair. Through research, lines of development of the 
Basic curriculum must be made clear and specific units 
of material for learning should be evolved in relation to 
children’s activities in the Basic school. : 

2. Methodology of teaching. Theta oe 
lation is a great bugbear to the Basic arran esearc 
„should aim at bringing this technique home to im. 

: i There seems to be either 

3- Craft and productivity. i a 
rigid orthodoxy or cynical light-hearte ness 3 
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of: crafts suitable for Basic schools in ia particular area. 
Research is neededi:to; identify educational possibilities of 
various crafts and develop them in terms of their techni- 
ques.and productivity. 

© 4. Evaluation. Basic education, being a big departure 
from the traditional education in its aims and objectives, 
will not make much headway unless suitable téchniques 
of evaluating the outcome against its aims and objectives 
are [evolved and these tools are put in the hands of 
teachers and administrators of Basic education. 
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ll. Professional Education 
of. Teachers 


s 


The success of any educational scheme, however excellent 
it may be, in, the last analysis depends on the quality of 
teachers. In the words of Raymont, “Educational salva- 
tion lies, not in bricks and mortar, nor in sumptuous 
equipment, nor in paper-curricula, nor in elaborate 
machinery of whatever kind, but in the subtle influence 
of informed and cultured men and women upon the 
pupils committed to their care.” In fact, the teacher is 
the centre around which the whole educational system 


evolves. 
If it is so, how important is the problem of teachers’ 
professional education! 
is—what should be the 


The first question in this regard 
basis of this education or training? Unless we are clear 
about this, the most sincere efforts may prove detrimental 
to the. very cause we wish to promote. This basis, I 
believe, should be social philosophy and not legislative or 
administrative considerations. Unfortunately, education- 
ists, by and large, take their cue from administrative 
expedients. The administrator has always dictated the 
Scope and the standard. Owing to the limitations of his 


Work and his vision, the administrator thinks of only 
the funda- 


structural reform. He never goes deeper into 
He looks to 


Mental problems of education facing society. 
the past, to the set routine for his guidance, not to the 
thus he is unable to compre- 


ture for inspiration, and 
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hend the new problems of a society which is fast chang- 
ing. Any consideration of our problem from the adminis- 
trative, structural point of view cannot carry us far 
enough. It can at best affect only the form but not the 
meaning and content of education. Professional thought 
today has to keep pace with the emerging social order, or 
it is bound to fail. 

Judging from this standard, let us see what is the pre- 
sent state of our professional education and how it ought 
to be improved. 

We have three different and more or less unrelated 
types of teacher training institutions, viz., Normal/Basic 
Training School, B.T./L.T./B.Ed. departments and M.Ed./ 
M.A. or M.Sc. in Education departments of universities, 
and similarly, two types of unrelated, if not opposed, 
programmes — one mainly professional, and the other — 
even though lacking in unity and purpose—mainly aca- 
demic. This situation has led to the creation of an arti- 
ficial gulf between Theory and Practice of Education and 


has tended to give rise to somewhat ri 


f NGS gid compartmentali- 
zation of studies into. the theoretical and the practical. 
Consequently, 


Con: the organization and operation of such 
‘institutions make very little impact either on the im- 
provement of our current educational practices or on our 
theoretical understanding of the subject. It is more sO 
because the terms of recruitment of the staff and the con- 
ditions of admission of students do not attract persons of 
competence and talents we would wish to have in these 
‘institutions. Authentic knowledge of techniques and 
theory of education as applicable to our country have not 
therefore, been developed. A point has been reached 
where day-to-day educational practice is posing problems 
which can be solved only on the basis of deep educational 
thinking and intelligent educational practice. 
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There is, therefore, need for the understanding and 
development of education as an academic liberal discipline 
on the basis of a comprehensive view of the entire field 
so that an effective role of education may be realized in 
the context of the evolving Indian culture. This can only 
be done by unifying courses in liberal and professional 
education, and by integrating studies at the three levels, 
viz., Normal/Basic Training, B.T./L.T./B.Ed. and M.Ed./ 
M.A., M.Sc. in Education together with general education 
courses. An integrated programme of general and profes- 
sional education can be offered at the first degree level 
(i.e. B.A./B.Sc.) within the time now devoted to general 
education alone, and thereby we can attract better talents 
to this field. This arrangement will also provide oppor- 
tunities for ideas of general education fields to interact 
with those of the professional field and thereby help 
education develop itself into a liberal discipline. 

There is another important aspect of teacher education 
which needs immediate attention. Most post-graduate 
training colleges and departments of education in the 
universities of our country have so far had a bias towards 
needs and problems of secondary education in so far as 
teaching and research are concerned. The case of a 
mentary education which is the most important sector 0 


our educational development plans today, has almost gone 
e studies in education are 


-graduat 
by default so far as post-graduat srs aaa 


concerned. The training institution 
z teachers for elementary schools, 


rform their functions effectively. 


This has been particularly so in regard to Puen 
Of research in the problems of dene e 5 na 
because they are not generally staffed wit peters wno 
have themselves undergone advanced training 120 € 


and research. 


level, -meant to prepare 
have not been able to pe 
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Besides providing for pre-service education and carrying 
on research, a teacher training institution must make an 
adequate provision for the education of teachers-in-service. 
It is obvious that no programme of pre-service education, 
however effective, can meet the needs of a teacher for all 
the 30 to 35 years of his service. Social conditions are 
changing rapidly; techniques of teaching are being conti- 
nuously developed, and the boundaries of subject fields 
are widening fast. A teacher, therefore, gets out of date 
very soon unless he makes a continuous effort to keep 
himself abreast of the times and unless he is assisted in 
this endeavour through organized programmes of in-ser- 
vice education. It is gratifying that such a programme has 
been in operation for secondary school teachers since 1956 
and 54 secondary teacher training institutions have now 
well-established extension service centres attached to them 
for the purpose. A similar arrangement must be made for 
the benefit of elementary school teachers, 

Thus, a complete teacher training institution should 
perform all the three functions noted above. That is, it 
should (1) undertake Preparation of teachers for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools as well as for teacher training 
institutions, (2) conduct research in educational problems; 
and G) organize programmes for the education of teachers- 
in-service. 

Having presented a comprehensive view of teacher 
education, I shall now discuss somewhat in detail the 
preparation of elementary teachers—a problem which is 
rather neglected in spite of its being very crucial in the 
context of our development plans. : 

Most of our elementary school teachers are educated 
for their profession at Teachers’ Training Schools or 
Normal Schools. To these institutions are admitted stu- 
dents who have passed Middle or High School Examina- 
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Bes Here they receive training for one or two years in 
the principles, methods and art of teaching. To my mind, 
it is not very effective for a number of reasons. In the 
first place, the entrant has a meagre background of general 
education. What is happening today is this. A boy of 
average means who has somehow or other got through 
his Middle or High School Examination begins to ask 
himself, or his parents begin to ask him, what he is to 
do in life. His parents cannot presumably afford to keep . 
him any longer at school or to send him to a university, 
nor have they enough resources to train him for one of 
the lucrative professions. If his academic career has been 
average, he feels he could teach easily what he himself 
has learnt. Then why not become a teacher! He follows 
the line of least resistance. Somehow he finds his way to 
a Normal School with the help of Government stipend or 
private loans, to be paid back out of his salary when he 
starts his career as a teacher. 

Secondly, the student teacher does not acquire much 
in his training school either. There he stays for one or 
two years only. During this period he receives (1) pro- 


fessional training in the art of teaching and (2) a nominal 
the standard of his 


substitute for liberal education. But 

general education and culture is so low that he can hardly 
be expected to discharge his professional obligations with 
any reasonable degree of success. The content of the peda- 
Zogic elements of the courses is formal, unrealistic and 
outdated. The psychology taught does not g0 beyond 
hormic theory, while the wholistic approach to psycho- 
logy developed over the past fifty years has totally altered 


not only the content of psychology. courses to be taught 

at the training school but also the teaching method to 

which the student teacher should be introduced. The 

knowledge and understanding of Indian society and socio- 
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logy which should be of great importance to the teacher 
are also not reflected in the education courses offered. 


Moreover, education and psychology courses are not suffi- 


ciently geared to the praciice teaching or other school 
work. What is worse is that most of the content is only 
a simplification of the courses offered in the secondary 
teacher training institution which in fact has to deal 
with quite a different set of conditions. 

Thirdly, the methods adopted at the training school 
are likewise ill-adapted to the development of insights 
into the elementary teacher’s job, let alone any transfer 
of the insights into skills. These again are largely trans- 
planted from secondary teachers’ training colleges rather 
than consciously evolyed for use in elementary training 
schools bearing in mind the maturity, ability and moti- 
vation of the matriculate teacher. 

Fourthly, the teacher in the training school is oftem 
the one who has been transferred from the high school. 
His orientation is towards secondary education. It might 
also be noted that he is generally a trained graduate and 
thus his educational equipment is likely to be less than 
that of the intermediate college lecturer who must hold 
at least a Master’s degree, though his pupils belong also 
to the post-matriculation stage. Even if the training school 
teacher has had some experience either as a secondary 
teacher or supervisor of elementary schools, the whole 
competence he possesses has been acquired on the job- 
He has had little opportunity to study the specific prob- 


lems of elementary education systematically at an acade- 
mic or professional institution. 


The resolution of. these 
action in the fields of researc 
training P. 
educators, 


problems calls for concerted 
h, the organization of teacher 
rogrammes and in-service education of teacher- 
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Now the question arises: what measures should be 
adopted to improve teacher training institutions? We 
must be deeply concerned to ensure that all student tea- 
chers become thoroughly aware of what is happening in 
both for the sake of their own 
ble them better to interpret the 
rs. Students under#training 
to be teachers in a 
pants in the affairs 
work. They must 


contemporary society, 
insight and also to ena 
changing social scene to othe 
should prepare themselves not only 
narrow sense, but to be active partici 
of the community in which they will 
realize fully the advantages of the kind of society we 
visualize — a society based on equity and justice, mutual 
cooperation and collectivism — without ignoring the 
difficulties to be encountered in establishing such a society 
in place of the present one that is characterized by cut- 
throat competition and selfish individualism. Above all, 
they must have a genuine concern for reconstructing 
educational institutions in harmony with the needs of a 


changing civilization. 

These responsibilities suggest that the curriculum for 
the education of teachers must include all those segments 
of human experience which the teacher has to interpret 
as an individual, as a member of society and as a teacher 

ived includes also such 


of children. Education so concel l 
non-school fields as adult education, recreational and 
social activities, and the like. Yas OIE: 

The programme of a teacher training atoe 
should be directed toward equipping young men an 
hip and cultural 


“women, first, with the rich scholarshij ltu 
background essential to an understanding of existing 


conditions and appreciation of the possibilities jor their 
readjustment; secondly, with the power and a ne to 
think intelligently and act constructively with re ae 
to these conditions; and thirdly, with the art of helping 
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others — children and adults — to assume and discharge 
the responsibilities of community life. 

To achieve this end, student teachers must receive 
general education in psychology and sociology with 
special reference to the Indian situation, general science 
and physical education, history and literature. They must 
be given Opportunities for the practical application of 
principles of sociology and psychology, physical edu- 
cation, music, dramatics, art and craft, and gardening. 
The work of general science may be organized around 
such problems as the production and preservation of 
food, water supply, health and sanitation, climate and 
soils. Field trips and camping can enrich this programme 
a great deal. Material of social studies can be collected 
in abundance through a study of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, nearby industrial centres, etc. Contemporary 
history and international affairs must form a necessary 
part of the curriculum for giving a clear insight into 
everyday problems and for an appreciation of the culture 
and civilization of different nations of the world. 

In the curriculum, one thing needs special emphasis. 

nstitutions have been rather slow to 


programme as a whole 
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school. In short, integration of theory and practice should 
be the rule. 

One thing that needs immediate attention in reorganiz- 
ing the elementary teacher education programme is the 
problem of multiple class teaching. The number of single- 
teacher schools has been increasing rapidly over the past 
few years in our country, especially since@ffhe launching 
of the First Five Year Plan, and it is expected to increase 
further as the programme of universal, free and compul- 
education gathers momentum. Since there 
are a large number of small habitations which are sparsely 
located, continuance of the single-teacher school is inevi- 
table. It is, therefore, essential that teachers under training 
must be acquainted both with the administrative and the 
pedagogic problems of the single-teacher school. They 
should preferably be required to gain some experience of 
handling simultaneously two or more classes as a part of 
their practice. teaching programme. i 

Similarly, there is the problem of large classes having 
more than 50 children, particularly in the lower grades 
of elementary schools of big cities and towns. Paucity of 
funds will preclude appointment of sufficient number of 
teachers for such classes in the near future. It is, therefore, 
necessary to take cognizance of this problem while is 
ganizing programmes—both theoretical and practical— 
for the preparation of elementary teachers. * 7 

Only in this way can we hope to prepare e E 
keep their sympathies alive and understand z = e 
needs of childhood and youth. In the hands of such tea- 
chers alone will the future of humanity be safe. 


sory primary 
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Practice Teaching 


There are several aspects of pre-service teacher education 
which clamour for attention in our country. Practice 
teaching is one of them. This may not be considered as 


the most important aspect; but it is undoubtedly a very 


significant element in any programme of teacher edu- 


teacher education as it deserves, 


In order to organize practice teaching effectively cer- 
tain problems have to be solved. Some of the important 
ones are discussed below. 

Inadequacy revealed in 
due to the fact that the ti 


ys. A greater part of this period 


Consequently, the programme of practice teaching has to 
be rhed thro 


ugh hurriedly in a month or two. Under 


Problems of Practice Teaching 


aoa condition, it is obvious that prospective teachers 
AE a an adequate grounding in the art of 
A H e situation becomes almost scandalous when 
pee chers under training are found deficient in their 
SN edge of the subject-matter they are expected to 
ae This problem can be met partially by extending 

e period of training after matriculation Evo years 
or still better by instituting a four-year teachers’ ee 
sore after matriculation as is the practice in the U.S.A. 
s some other countries. The former proposal has 

ready found favour with a number of State Govern- 
pen and the latter deserves serious consideration. 
uring this period of four years, the trainees can be pro- 
vided with adequate learning experiences in the area of 
principles of education and techniques of teaching, as 
well as sufficient grounding in the subject-matter field; 
and the duration of practice teaching can also be extend- 


ed to six months or even more to equip them with the 
necessary skill in teaching. If this proposal cannot be 
the period of the already 


put into practice all at once, 
existing two-year course after matriculation may be ex- 
tended to three years in the first instance and to 
four years later, when the requisite conditions are obtain- 
iversity, VIZ, the 


ed. It is gratifying that at least one uni 


Kurukshetra University, has already started a four-year 
The experience gained 


neces of teacher education. 

there may stimulate other institutions to do the same. 

Then, certain problems stem from the nature of the 
ing institution 


relationship between the teachers’ traini s 
and the practising school. If these two institutions are 


Tun under different administrations, they may at times 
Work at cross purposes: and consequently the work of 
Practice teaching would suffer. In view of this, the ideal 
Situation would be the one in which the prac ing 
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school is an integral part of the teachers’ training insti- 
tution; and the former is run under the direct supervision 
and control of the latter. For, in that case, it would be 
possible for the teachers’ training institution to demon- 
strate and practise the worthwhile techniques of teaching 
and principles of education in the practising school where 
the staff of the former could guide and help the latter in 
planning and executing its programme. The student 
teachers would thus have opportunities to observe and 
participate in the working of the school, both in terms of 
teaching methods and school organization on progressive 


lines, before they actually begin their own practice 
teaching. : 


The present practice of sending new student teachers 
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and helped by the class teacher and the supervisor, so 
that he may improve his work from day to day. 
Another set of problems are related to the planning of 
practice teaching programme by the individual student 
teacher. It is felt that much“of bad teaching done by 
student teachers is due to careless planning of units and 
lessons. This defect’ can be removed to a considerable 
extent, if they are given necessary guidance m this work 
by the teachers concerned both of the training institution 
and the practising school. For this, it is essential to allo- 
cate sufficient time for conferences between the teachers 
and the trainees both individually and in groups, so that 
the learning experiences to be provided for children 
during practice teaching may be well-planned and syste- 
matically organized. Such an arrangement would, how- 
ever, be possible only when the curriculum of the practis- 
ing school is pretty flexible. In case the curriculum is 
rigid, the task of planning meaningful units of teaching 
becomes very difficult indeed; and one can at’ best plan 
discrete lessons having little coherence among them. 
Allowing a certain measure of freedom in selecting learn- 
ing experiences for children, the curriculum can be deve- 
loped into correlated units of teaching under the guidance 


of experienced teachers. E 
Even after the student teacher has planned his units s 
Work carefully, he continually needs assistance ao i 
ance in performing his job. This cannot be n wi Ra 
good supervision which is a very skilful an timeco 
suming task. The instructors of the teachers pe 
institution are not by themselves equal to H owing 
` ey can at 


their being preoccupied with other duties. TERE 

est supervize practice teaching only oraa D a8 
Sents a problem of how to provide: for aul TA m 
student teacher in his day-to-day work. This pto 
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be effectively solved, if the cooperation of FPGAS! 
teachers of the practising school is enlisted in the matter. 
In the first place, it is much easier for them to supervize 
and guide, as they are present on the spot. Secondly, ane 
are more competent to do so because of their actua 
teaching experience and understanding of the children. 
For systematic guidance, it is essential to arrange meet- 
ings of student teachers with them regularly. They may 
also help the training institution in evaluating the day- 
to-day performance of student teachers. 

A programme of practice teaching should not be 
limited only to giving a few lessons in the subject-matter 
fields. It ought to include also participation in and 
organization of the co-curricular activities by the student 
teacher. This is necessary for two reasons. First, every 
teacher is expected to organize some of the co-curricular 
activities in the school, because the 


y are now regarded as 
an essential part of education. Therefore, he must be 
given opportunities of 


learning how to organize them 
during his training. Secondly, by organizing and partici- 
pating in co-curricular activities of children, the student 
teacher would be in a better position to understand child- 
ren and establish rapport with them which is so essential 
for successful teaching. Thirdly, it could serve another 
important purpose. Through organizing activities, for 


instance, celebration of national and seasonal festivals, the 
school annual function, 


come in direct contact w 
children and other mem 
invited to the school on 
basis for mutual coope: 
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The student teacher should also be provided with 
opportunities to have some experience of class manage- 
ment and school organization. One aspect of this matter 
demands special attention, namely, the maintenance of 


various kinds of registers aud records, particularly the 


cumulative record. It is a general charge against teachers’ 
Jumni do not kiow 


training institutions that often their a 
how to keep school records, which every teacher-in-service 
is required to handle. It is, therefore, desirable that stu- 
dent teachers should learn all essential things about how 
to manage a class or organize a school. This can be 
accomplished best under the guidance of class teachers 
and the Headmaster of the practising school. 

To sum up, the most crucial problem concerning prac- 
tice teaching is to provide for varied experiences described 
above to the student teacher over a longer period of time 

“than what is allowed at present. For this the entire tea- 
cher education programme should be reorganized and a 
practising school run under the control of the teachers 


training institution. 
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13. | Craft Education in Post-Graduate 
j Basic Training Colleges 


The Zakir Husain Committee Report embodying a blue- 
print of the scheme of Basic National Education was- 


experimental measure, the first and the foremost require- 
ment would be to prep 
Principles of Basic e 
occupies the central 
considered essential t 


Were started for this purpose 
culates of high schools; and the duration of training was: 
one year. These instituti 


school. It was feared Particularly that they might not 
command skill enough to do justice to craft work. Im 


Craft Education 


view of this the Zakir Husain Committee had recom- 
mended that the period of teacher training for the full- 
fledged Basic school should be three years. Moreover, it 
was visualized that when the complete scheme of Basic 
education would have come’ into operation, students 
passing out of the Basic school and joining teacher train- 
ing institutions should already have had quite a good 
grounding in craft; and therefore, they would as teachers 
be far better equipped to teach craft in Basic schools. 

For historical reasons, the scheme of Basic education, 
could not be put into practice on- any appreciable scale 
up to 1947, when India achieved independence. A few 
isolated experiments were, of course, carried out in 
different parts of the country by various private as well 
as governmental agencies, but, by and large, their impact 
on the educational system of the country was not of 


much significance. During this period of about ten years 
ion did not make much 


(1938-47), though Basic educati 

eadway as already indicated, yet certain institutions had 
been running as full-fledged Basic schools and accumulat, 
ed valuable experience. One thing was, however, com- 
monly felt that the teachers of training schools, super- 
Visors and administrators concerned must be conversant 
both with the theory and practice of Basic education, if 
this new system was intended to succeed. So when after 
Independence the Central Government as well as the 
Governments of all the States of India adopted the propa: 


gation of Basic education as a national policy, the ques- 
dministrative and 


tion arose as to how the supervisory, 4 
training personnel for Basic education could be prepared. 
In order to meet the problem mentioned above, it was 
Tegarded essential to organize training courses for various 
Categorialilfof personnel at a higher level. Thus Post- 
raduate Teachers’ Colleges for Basic Education came to 
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be established gradually in all the States of India. These 
colleges admitted only those who held at least a Bachelor’s 
degree. In certain parts of the country these training 
institutions undertook also to train teachers for upper 
three grades of the Basic school, because there the 
Bachelor’s degree was prescribed as a required academic 
qualification for teachers of these grades. 

The curriculum of post-graduate training colleges en- 
gaged in preparing personnel of higher status for Basic 
education in different parts of the country varies a great 
deal. The difference consists not only in the relative 
importance and organization of the various parts of the 
syllabus pertaining to the theory of education, practice 
teaching, craft work, activities of community living, etc., 
but also in the objectives that each one of these is design- 
ed to achieve. Here the author will limit his observations 


to the place of crafts in the curriculum of these insti- 
tutions. 


Most of the Post-Gra 
Education generally pr 
one of these crafts is 
and the other a mino 


duate Teachers’ Colleges for Basic 
escribe two crafts. In certain cases 
regarded as a major or basic craft 
: r or subsidiary craft. The rationale 
of this practice is, however, not very clear. It is in evi- 


dence that a bewilderin confusi i ngst 
the teachers and th : A ee 


education. Craft e 


fied but claimed as essential on. different grounds. Let us 


try to see their implications 

s. The obvious justification for craft 
ho would be requi k in 

} quired to wor 

the field of Basic education seems to be that crait activity 

feature of the new system, aD 
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that present entrants to the teachers’ college have never 
done any craft work in their school life; they must, there- 
fore, learn some crafts as a part of their training pro- 
‘granime. This rationale confronts us with a number of 
questions. 

The first and the foygmost question that we have to 
answer is: what does the craft training of the prospective 
personnel referred to above aim at? Does this aim at 
producing skill and competence in the particular crafts? 
Is this meant to create an attitude of respect for manual 
work and certain disciplinary values which may be used 
wherever needed? Is it intended that this should serve 
to provide the trainees with an opportunity to explore 
the educational possibilities of the given crafts? Does this 
seek to impart some specific skills which may be used 
later to make the business of education more stimulating 


and effective for children? 

3 Supposing the aim is to produce skill and competence 
in the particular crafts, then the question arises as to 
Whether a training course of only one academic year, i.e. 
about 200 working days providing for approximately 300 
hours to the craft work, would suffice. Those who have 


some experience in this field seriously doubt that during 
s no previous ex- 


such a short period a graduate who ha ] Is © 
perience of any craft work can obtain sufficient skill in 
fts to children 


two crafts so as to be able to teach those cra 
the needed standard could 


Up to the eighth grade. Even if oie 
e attained, it may be argued that most of these traine 
graduates would not actually work as teachers in senior 
asic schools, On the contrary, it is more probable that 
they would be employed as teachers in Basic training 
Schools, re they are more likely to teach theory of 


e 
Basic a rather than crafts; and therefore, mi 
training is not of much practical use to this category © 
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personnel. Thus the Teachers’ college faces a situation in 
which it has to decide as to whether the same standard 
of efficiency in craft should be required of all persons 
under training, irrespective of their prospective work. 
Utility ofthis training may be doubted even in the case 
of those who would teach in Cae Basic schools on 
the score that one may not be favoured with employment 
in a school that has a provision of those very crafts which 
he has learnt during his course of training. 

If the training in crafts is meant to develop in the 
trainees an attitude of respect for manual work — & 
quality of supreme importance in a class-ridden society 
like ours where manual work is generally looked down 
upon — the providing of craft work experience may help 
in producing the desired effect. However, the success 
here depends on how craft education is imparted. One 
may carry on the craft work quite mechanically without 
any consciousness of the dignity of manual work. In 
order to develop a proper attitude regarding this in the 
trainees, the total atmosphere of the training institution 
must reflect it. It cannot be created just by mechanical 
practice or even by sermonizing. It is rather imbibed 
through living. 

_ Likewise it is an important objective that certain dis- 
ciplinary values should accrue from craft education. For 
instance, the craft work should contribute to training of 
the eye and the hand to make accurate judgments and to 
cultivation of the sense of cleanliness, cooperativeness» 
responsibility and similar other virtues associated with 
such a practical activity. But here again these outcomes 
cannot be taken for granted. These depend largely 07 
ee the craft activity is actually conducted. It is only 
when the craft work is carried on scientifically, keeping 
the above goals in view, there is any possibility for the 
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achievement of disciplinary values. Without entering 
into the controversy of whether transfer of training is 
feasible, it may be safely conceded that the aim to achieve 
these values even with a limited scope for their operation 
is desirable indeed. 4 

There is a group ofʻādvocates of Basic education who 
would include crafts in the training programme of Basic 
education personnel in order to acquaint them with the 
possibilities the crafts might -have for teaching other 
school subjects more meaningfully by exploiting the 
šituations that arise in the practice of those crafts. There 
is no doubt that this is a very legitimate use of crafts in 
education. But there are dangers involved in over- 
emphasizing this function of crafts. In the first place, 
this may tend to neglect the importance of cultivating 
craft skills and competence to produce usable articles—a 
real danger as observed in a number of teacher training 
institutions. Slip-shod and slovenly work done in relation 
to craft is educationally as much harmful as that done in 
academic subjects. For, this is likely to create a habit 
of carelessness and an attitude of light-heartedness—de- 
fects that hinder both the individual and social progress. 
Secondly, when the craft work is done in a touch-and-go 
manner as if it were just to provide a peg to hang a given 
topic of some subject on, the teaching often gees 
into a ridiculous and superficial procedure instead of being 


i i ivi i rtion can be 
a meaningful and effective activity. This asse 
i es which are found in 


substantiated by numerous exampl : ; 

the record of lesson notes and in the anthologies as 

ture on Basic education prepared n giving 
FP A must be avoi j 

training colleges. These dangers which im- 


due i the quality of craft work , 
ae : is must be cultivated in a 


plies both that adequate skill 
Scientific way and that the product must be usable. 
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There may yet be another view of craft education for 
graduate teachers. It is envisaged that skills acquired af 
teachers through craft work can be utilized to make the 


: Fe) 
task of teaching more interesting and effective. For ins 


tance, a teacher who has learnt the use of tools in wood- 
work, cardboard modelling or paper-work can display 
educational materials like pictures, charts, etc. in a better 
form. He can even prepare teaching aids, if needed, out of 
wood, cardboard or paper. Thus he can take advantage 
of the craft training he has received in making his teach- 
ing more lively and successful. From this point of view 
it is, therefore, suggested that trainees should be provided 
with opportunities to have experience with a number of 
crafts, provided that they acquire sufficient skill in all of 
those crafts to use it for the above purpose. 

However, the various objectives of craft education 
which have been discussed cannot be regarded exclusive 
of one another in the present situation. Had all entrants 
to the Teachers’ college gone through an eight-year course 
of Basic education at the elementary stage, they would 
not have needed to learn the same crafts again during 
their post-graduate training course in Basic education. 


But at present almost none of those who are admitted to 
the Teachers’ college has any experience with the craft. 
It is, therefore, 


essential to provide for adequate oppor- 
tunties to trainees to acquire the Necessary experience- 
The question as to how many and which particular crafts 
and to what standard are to be included in the curriculum 
for training of 


‘such personnel can be rightly answered by 


taking into consideration the Specific needs of the pros- 
pective job, 


Let us ponder over 
in our country in this res 


pect. The major programme of 
educational expansion du 


ting the Third Five Year Plam 
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will be carried out in the sphere of primary education. 
By the end of the Second Five Year Plan, ie. March 
1961, 61.1 per cent of children in the 6-11 age group were 
deriving benefits of schooling; and it is stipulated that at 
the end of the Third Five Year Plan 76.4 per cent of the 
same group would be brought into school, This is a prob- 
lem of colossal dimensions. One of these relates to the 
preparation of teachers for the progressively expanding 
number of schools. This would require PRE of a large 
number of new teachers’ training schools as well as 
strengthening and expanding of the existing ones. As it 
has already been decided that teacher education at this 
level would essentially follow the principles of Basic 
education, it is needed to prepare well in advance requi- 
site number of teacher educators well-versed in the theory 
and practice of Basic education. Hence the need to 
emphasize the training of this category of personnel. 

It is clear from the foregoing discussion that taking the 

country as a whole the largest number of graduate tea- 
- chers trained in the theory and practice of Basic educa- 
tion would be required to staff the under-graduate teacher 
training institutions. It is not to say that such trained 


graduates would not be needed at all for any other cate- 
administration of or 


gory of work, such as supervision Or 
a ; quite a few of them 


teaching in Basic schools. Of course, 
Se ai eee se fields and the needs of the 


would be employed in the an 
Particular jobs would have to be taken into cons! eration 
for the respective training. 


while planning a programme i 
But so far as craft education for all these categories of 


i Ñ i ite 
Basic education personnel is concerned, it eo 
reasonable to assume that none of these would a y 


f the senior 
teac! . Even the graduate teachers o 
oa f not be competent enough 


grades of Basic schools would ou 
to teach craft to children, because one-year training 
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period is too short for this purpose. Under the present 
circumstances, training in craft at the ‘Teachers’ college 
should, therefore, aim at providing a modicum of ex- 
petience with certain crafts which are generally practised 
in Basic schools. The stress in this training must be 
placed on the scientific procedure of work. It means that 
the craft work is to be undertaken as a project conscious- 
ly passing through its various Stages, viz., purposing, 


planning, executing, judging and recording. Moreover, ` 


the social significance and educational possibilities of the 
craft must be realized. Trainees should be guided proper- 
ly to explore what possibilities of correlating other school 
subjects are inherent in the Various processes and opera- 
tions of a given craft. This is functionally important both 
for the prospective teachers of training schools and of 
Basic schools. It is equally important for those who would 
supervize Basic schools, Similarly, all categories of person- 
nel for Basic education need to utilize the skills they 
have acquired through craft practice in making their 
respective assignments more effective and vivid. Those 
who after training take up the job of teaching in training 
schools and Basic Schools can use their craft skills advan- 


tageously in their day-to-day work. Even the supervisors 
of Basic schools can do so, 


At the end, we must face the question as to who would 
teach the craft in teach 


er training institutions and senior 
Basic schools. The ideal thing would be that besides 
having high proficiency in a craft, such teachers should 
possess adequate academic background to teach the craft 
scientifically and also to point out its other educational 
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possible: (1) to appoint competent craftsmen with a modi- 
cum of academic background as craft teachers and to en- 
trust the teaching of correlated material to teachers of 
school subjects, provided thatthe latter have some back- 
ground in the crafts; or (2) to permit teachers of school 
subjects who have some craft training also to teach the 
craft, and to get them assisted by craftsmen. In the 
country there are certain institutions which provide for 
special training in handicrafts. Persons trained by such 
institutions may be employed advantageously as craft 
teachers both in teacher training institutions and in 
senior grades of Basic schools. Obviously this is not a very 
satisfactory arrangement. But this seems to be the only 
realistic solution of the problem at present. Let us hope 
that as Basic education approaches its objective, i.e. it 
assumes the status of universal and compulsory system 
of national education, the problem of craft teachers 
would be more adequately solved. For, then, every entrant 


to the teacher training institutions would’ have already 
acquired experience with crafts and correlated learning 
for an eight-year period of schooling. This would serve as 


a good basis for the rea of craft 
education at all levels. 


lization of the objectives 
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14. | Assessment of Work in 
Elementary Training Institutions 


Assessment of the work done by student teachers in the 
elementary training institutions is one of the major prob- 
lems which must be solved satisfactorily, if elementary 
education is to make headway along right lines in our 
country. How to accomplish this task will be determined 
by the nature of the work in question. In India now 4 
large majority of the institutions for teacher education 
at this level are those which are meant to train teachers 
for Basic schools. The remaining few are expected to be 
converted into this type by the end of the Third Five 
Year Plan. So their curricula and programme of work are 
similar. This makes it easier, therefore, to generalize pro- 
cedures and practices of assessment applicable to all ele- 
mentary training institutions in the country. 6 
Basic education seeks to train children for a social 
order based on cooperative endeavour to create resources 
— material as well as cultural — for collective welfare 
and advancement of the group life wherein the individual 
effectively plays his role both asa 
This implies that th 
to shoulder the responsibilj 
must undergo simila 
ing. It is, therefore, 
planning and exec 
education. The same will also a 


end result of such a training. 


Assessment of Work 


4 caa a be Beek ee institutions have 
theory, practice eae ft an aeons ae 
heory, g, craft work and community 
living. The “theory” component is designed to provide an 
adequate background of knowledge relating to social 
functions of Basic education, principles of chi'd develop- 
ment, psychology of learning, techniques of school organi- 
zation and class management, methods of teaching, etc. 
The programme of practice teaching seeks to equip the . 
student teacher with skills needed to facilitate the teach- 
ing-learning process by organizing various kinds of 
activities both in and outside the class room. The craft 
activity is intended to cultivate the right attitude towards 
productive work and at the same time to impart sufficient 
skill in producing articles of value. Activities concerning 
community living are to be organized so as to promote 
the spirit of cooperation and the sense of responsibility, 
to develop the quality of leadership and initiative, and to 


inculcate the virtue of self-confidence. 
Now in order to assess how far these objectives have 
been achieved as a result of training, 2 scheme of evalua- 


tion needs to be chalked out with care and imagination. 
uous process. Here 


Evaluation is looked upon as 4 contin 
more emphasis is placed on providing guidance and help 
to the learner in achieving ‘ves than on deliver- 


the objecti 
ing judgment about the degree of his success or failure. 
In view of this the scheme of evaluation would consist of 
a number of items space 


d throughout the period of 


training. fe 
Both the nature of work and objectives of training 
demand that a major part of evaluation has to be done 

rs concerned and the 


that is, by the instructo. 


ers themselves. For, a 
aborate i 


internally, 
student teach 


however competent and el 
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ny external agency, 
t may be, cannot be 
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expected to assess growth frequently or even periodically 
in such a comprehensive programme of teacher education 
as indicated above. There are certain things, such as, 
activities relating to community living, performance in 
craft and physical and health education, etc., which can 
be recorded and evaluated partly by the student teachers 
themselves or by their class-mates. 

Now we shall take up each part of the teacher train- 
ing programme separately and show how attainment in 
it may be assessed. So far as the “theory” 
ed, progress made by individual student 
judged on the basis of occasional 
written tests, 
cipation in gr 


part is concern- 
teachers can be 
oral tests, periodical 
written assignments on given topics, parti- 
oup discussion and tutorials, etc. A certain 
, Percentage of the total marks, say 50 per cent, should be 
` set apart for this purpose. The remaining marks are to be 
allotted to an external written examination, which may 
be held at the end of the training period. In this exami- 
nation, too, the questions should be so framed as to assess 
how far the objectives of the course have been achieved. 
The question Paper may include all types of questions — 
essay, short-answer and objective types — depending 
upon the nature of the subject-matter and the objective 
in view. 
Ideally there should be no 
nation. But at the present s 
ment in this country, 


need for an external exami- 
tage of educational develop- 
it is very essential to set up norms 
and maintain uniformity of standards. For this reason, a 
ee by an external authority seems to be quite in 
place. p 


The evaluation of practice teaching should be effected 


continuously throughout the entire period. It should 
cover the whole range of activities pertaining to practice 
teaching, e.g. observation and discussion of lessons given 
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both by class teachers and fellow student teachers, pre- 
paration of lesson plans and schemes of work, practice 
teaching, organization of co-curricular activities for the 
children, etc. In order to evaluate this part of the pro- 
gramme suitable proformas and rating scales should be 
used. The assessment should be done at three levels, viz., 
evaluation by supervisors, self-evaluation and evaluation 
by fellow students. 

The final assessment of practice teaching may be done 
internally, and there need not be any external exami- 
nation as such in this part of the teacher training pro- 
gramme. In order to maintain the uniformity of stan- 
dards, it is, however, necessary to devise a coordinating 
machinery which could standardize the internal assess- 
ment of practice teaching done in various training insti- 
tutions of a State. 

In the evaluation of the craft work a procedure similar 
to the one suggested above in regard to the assessment 
of practice teaching may be adopted. The final mark 
should be awarded, keeping in mind the following items 
on a three or five-point rating scale designed for the 


purpose : 


(a) Quantity of work done. 

(b) Quality of the finished product. 

(c) Record kept by the ainei A oars 

d) Correlation plans prepared by tae ; 

o Literature for children relating to the craft prepared 
by the trainee. i 3 
Periodical tests in the crall. a , 

© Willing participation and love for the productive 
work. : 


(h) Ability tively. 


to plan and work coopera 
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In the nature of things, the evaluation of community 
activities cannot be done by an external authority. It 
ought to be wholly internal. The assessment should be 
based on the quality of participation in the various 
activities relating to the community life of the training 
institutions. Student teachers should be assessed in res- 
pect of the knowledge and skills gained, and attitudes 
developed through each activity. The staff-adviser con- 
cerned with the activity should go on rating student 
teachers continuously for the total period. The ratings 
given by the individual staff-advisers to each trainee may 
occasionally be discussed collectively and hecessary steps 
taken for the improvement of the person concerned. 
Besides the assessment made by the staff, it is desirable 
that contribution made by the trainee to the perfor- 
mance of a given activity should also be assessed by the 


members of the group with the help of a suitable 
proforma, 


In regard to the en 
important that a 


of his traini 


; partiality in awarding 
marks, and they might inflate their final grade or divi- 


zi Internal evaluation is, therefore, looked upon with 
a degree of distrust and suspicion by authorities as well 
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as the public—so much so that certain examining bodies 
which introduced the system of assessmeng of sessional 
work as an integral part of the total Bote a few 
years ago have already minimized the prestige of internal 
evaluation by recording it separately instead of adding 
up its result to the marks obtained by students in their 
external examination; and some others have dropped it 
altogether. 

There is no denying the fact that internal evaluation 
being based on the judgment of the individual teacher 
may sometimes lead to gross disparities between the 
standards of marking in various subjects. taught by differ- 
ent teachers. This is a disturbing situation.indeed. This 
makes the whole rationale of internal evaluation doubt- 
ful. By analyzing the procedures adopted so far, two 
major factors which lead to these anomalies are revealed. 
First, the nature and quantity of work on which the 
internal evaluation is based in different subjects are not , 
well-defined. Second, there is no arrangement in practice 
to normalize the standards of marking in various subjects. 

In order to meet this situation, certain steps can, how- 
ever, be taken. The nature and quantity of work requir- 
ed in all the curricular programmes must begwell-defined. 
Students and teachers should be required ‘to adhere to 
the given schedule of work. Written assignments, tuto- 
rials, test-answer-books, etc. should be submitted to the 
Principal of the institution along with the marks Hd 
just after a particular piece of work has been complete . 

In order to normalize the standard of evaluation in 


various subjects, a committee for each subject mey be 
appointed in the beginning of the session. Each pa 
mittee may be composed of, say, three members, ee ‘ 
Principal, the teacher concerned and another member o: 
the staff with competence in the field. This may serve as 
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a standing committee for the whole year. The com- 
mittee may meet periodically to check up the standard 
of marking. This may be done by examining a randomly 
. Selected sample of work. The Principal being a member 
common to all the committees, can help each committee to 
bring its marking standards in line with those in other 
subjects. 

In a single autonomous institution the procedure out- 
lined above may work quite satisfactorily. But, for 
obvious reasons, this may not be quite feasible if a num- 
ber of institutions are run under one administration, as 
is the case of teacher training institutions in all the States 
of India. Under these circumstances a procedure some- 
what on the following lines may be adopted : 

1. The marks awarded for sessional work by subject 
teachers in each institution should first be finalized by 
the institution itself in accordance with the procedure 
suggested above for adoption by an autonomous insti- 
tution. . 

2. These award lists should be sent to the Registrar for 
scrutiny about two months in advance of the commence- 
ment of the departmental examinations, 

3. One c rdinating committee for each part of the 
curriculum ould be set up to check up the awards sub- 
mitted by Various institutions in that particular part. 

4. This committee should go through the award lists 

¢ any significant disparity of marks award- 
ed and their spread among different institutions. In case 


it is found so, the written Sessional work of the institution 
concerned may be 


; lay be sent for and looked into, and recti- 
fication of disparities effected, if necessary. 


or? 


pænts. In the four sections on the 
meaning of Basic education, its mat- 
ter and method of teaching, its 
organization and development, and 
the teacher education in this system, 
he-covers the full gamut of all the 
salient issues starting from the prob- 
lems of developing a curriculum to 
craft education in post-graduate 
Basic training colleges. Discerning 
readers and students of the teacher 
training institutions, almost all of 
which include Basic education in 
their syllabi, will find the book 
extremely useful. 


Dr. SALAMATULLAH (b. 1913) is the 
Principal of the Teachers’ College of 
the Jamia Millia Islamia of Delhi 
and also the Director of its Institute 
of Educational Research. He has 
been closely associated with a num- 
ber of committees appointed by vari- 
ous agencies including the Govern- 
ment of India to define the scope and 
programme of Basic education. 
After his B.Sc. in Physics, Mathe- 
matics and Geography and M.Sc. in 
Mathematics from the Muslim Uni- 
versity, Aligarh, he took his B.T. 
degree from the same University in 
1939. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Education in “Psychology 
and Test Construction” from the 
Columbia University of New York 


in 1948. 


Education From Dewey To Gandhi 
The Theory of Basic Education 
š 
G. RAMANATHAN 


Education from Dewey to Gandhi is a logical exposition of the develop- 
ment of educational thought from the challenging doctrines of Dewey 
to the revolutionary proposals of Gandhiji. Basic Education is the name 
given to the whole body of educational principles and practices that have 
sprouted from Gandhiji’s ideas. Author has discussed all important objec- 
tions raised against Basic Education, especially in relation to self-support, 
correlation and industrial progress, and has re-affirmed its validity. This 
book is bound to re-kindle the hopes of thousands of teachers who have | 
stood by Basic Education against great odds and the present moment, 
When circumstances threaten to smother the flame, is most opportune for 
the purpose. 

The book has a useful conspectus, in which are gathered together in 
logical order the essential principles of Basic Education, enunciated as 
Tneorems of Basic Education. A separate chapter has been devoted to the 
modern revolt against Dewey so as to sound a warning lest a similar fate 
should overwhelm Basic Education. 


Craft In Education 
HANS RAJ BHATIA 


This book deals with the ideas and methods of the craft movement in 
education. Its need and value is forcefully presented and its psychological, 
sociological and ethical basis are explained and emphasized in a clear and 
consistent manner. There are interesting chapters on the psychology of 
craft instruction, integration, correlation, art and craft, and adminis- 
tration, and there are uséful appendices, particularly the detailed note: 
Should Children be Taught to Earn? In view of the adoption of Basic 
Education as a national system of education in the country and the intro- 
duction of one craft as a compulsory subject in the new secondary schools, 
the usefulness of this book ¢faissteachers, headmasters and education offi- 
cers Is quite clear. A study of this book will strengthen their faith in the 
eae value of craft and help to resolve their doubts and mis- 
" givirigs, 
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